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Eugene A. Nida 


Communication of the Gospel 
to Latin Americans 


Without doubt one of the most strategic problems facing Protestant missions 
and churches in Latin America is that of relevant communication. This 
does not mean that communication in the past has been totally ineffective. 
The remarkable increase in the evangelical constituency indicates quite the 
contrary, for whereas one hundred years ago there was probably not one 
evangelical to two hundred and fifty Roman Catholics, at present there 
is an estimated one evangelical to every thirty-nine Roman Catholics. On 
the other hand, in terms of the expenditure of time, effort, and personnel, 
communication of the gospel appears to be surprisingly inadequate, seeming- 
ly superficial, and apparently indicative of the Protestant church’s having 
reached a plateau of creative involvement in the life of the Latin Ameri- 


can community.! 


THE basic problem of communication was 
brought home to me some years ago in 
a conversation with a very devout Ro- 
man Catholic professor of philosophy in 
Ecuador who said, “We are really not 
at all concerned about Protestant missions 
in Latin America, for it is so obvious that 
you do not understand us; therefore, how 
can you ever convince us?” This is a very 
valid observation, for how many American 
missionaries actually have a thorough 
knowledge of Roman Catholic doctrine as 
a religious-philosophical system? Of course, 
all have some knowledge of certain points 
which are supposed to be vulnerable to at- 
tack, but this type of superficial sniping is 
not very profitable for it neither convinces 
many unbelievers nor does it really instruct 
those who need to understand the new and 


1This article was prepared for the Latin 
American Congress on Evangelical Communi- 
cations, held at Cali, Columbia, in 1959. The 
conference was particularly concerned with ra- 
dio and literature. 
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creative basis of their recently discovered 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, relatively few Bible schools 
and seminaries have courses in the cultural 
characteristics of Latin life, the major phil- 
osophical and religious themes which dom- 
inate contemporary thinking, and the fun- 
damental features of Latin social structure. 
Of course, there is usually some time given 
to studying the rival sects, but this again 
is so largely “straining out gnats and swal- 
lowing camels.” Where are we to find in 
Spanish and Portuguese some thoroughly 
scholarly treatments of Existentialism (un- 
doubtedly the dominant philosophical 
trend in Latin America) written by Latin 
evangelicals and aimed at a systematic and 
vital communication with those of Existen- 
tial orientation? Many missionaries and 
their Latin associates become so involved 
in the day-to-day routine of largely tradi- 
tional forms of communication that they 
tend to miss the dynamic development in 
modern life, especially if evangelical maga- 
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zines “from home” are not discussing such 
matters. 

As a result, the British-American “spir- 
itual colonies” of evangelical work in Latin 
America become more and more isolated 
from the main stream of Latin thought, 
particularly since so much of what is go- 
ing on in Latin intellectual life comes from 
Continental Europe rather than from the 
United States or Great Britain. Just be- 
cause Latin countries are buying American 
cars and refrigerators does not mean that 
they are importing American ideas. 


Contrasts in Protestant 
and Roman Catholic 
Orientations toward Life 


Perhaps we can never quite understand 
some of the vital elements in Latin life and 
their relevance to communication, unless 
we recognize some of the essential dif- 
ferences between American Protestantism 
and Latin Roman Catholicism.2 As Ry- 
croft points out, these are not mere diver- 
gencies in doctrinal positions, but funda- 
mental contrasts in “world view.” Of the 
many which we might mention, the follow- 
ing are perhaps the most relevant for our 
purposes of study in communication: 

Authoritarianism. In the Latin system 
“error has no rights” and as the ultimate 
judge of error, by virtue of its being re- 
garded as God's representative on earth, 
the Roman Church maintains a dominant 
voice. Authoritarianism, however, is not 
limited to religious matters, but enters in- 
to the justification of the social structure 
(in providing the traditional reasons for 
the exclusive leadership of society by the 
upper class), of education (by insisting on 
“the given rule,” and not in developing 
multiple hypotheses as to truth), and of 


2See W. Stanley Rycroft’s stimulating book, 
Religion and Faith in Latin America (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1958). 
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politics (where a truly two-party govern- 
ment is very rare and the concept of “the 
loyal opposition” is denied, if not in prin- 
ciple, at least in fact). Authoritarianism in 
the intellectual field has produced some 
very brilliant minds, especially in the 
realm of history and the arts, but the 
same dynamic which has made men forge 
ahead in proof of “the given rule”’ has not 
produced, and understandably so, corres 
ponding success in the field of science and 
technology. Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, 
on the other hand, is committed to an 
equalitarian concept of life, which though 
denied in actual practice, nevertheless be- 
comes a significant basis for the defense of 
minorities, the rights of the opposition, and 
the freedom to question. 


Passive fatalism. The passive fatalism of 
Latin America is a composite trait, reflect: 
ing the Iberian temperament as (1) influ. 
enced by the Moors of North Africa, 
whose religious theme was “submission to 
the will of Allah,” and (2) compounded 
with the fatalistic concepts so dominant in 
many indigenous religious systems of the 
Americas. At the same time, the theologi- 
cal concept of the irrevocable sinfulness of 
the flesh (not because of the rebellion of 
the heart, but by virture of the limitations 
of human nature) has cut the nerve of 
moral responsibility and overwhelmed men 
with a sense of ultimate pessimism and 
melancholy, so evident in Latin music, po 
etry, and love. This same view of life, 
however, helps to explain some of the in- 
credible feats of human courage, often 
mixed with bravado and daring, for where 
human life is ultimately cheap, it can be 
readily risked. American Protestantism, 
on the other hand, is impressively “action 
oriented” (in some respects too much s0), 
but there is an incurable optimism in this 
incessant activity and a sense of divine 
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constraint to build, create, and improve, in 
order that all of life may be subjugated to 
the rule of God. 


Division between the sacred and the sec- 
ular. In the same way that the altar rail 
decisively separates the ordained clergy 
from the laity, so the traditional distinc- 
tion between the sacred and secular runs 
throughout Latin life. Where, however, 
the sacred is exalted at the expense of the 
secular, all of life inevitably suffers, for 
the Biblical view is that all aspects of life 
must be consecrated to the service of God. 
Therefore the “contemplative life” has no 
priority over the menial and the “white 
collar professional” is not superior to the 
“shirtless” service, for we are all members 
of one body despite our several functions. 
Protestantism, though somewhat guilty of 
the same non-Biblical distinction, neverthe- 
less, honors all types of work and in 
theory at least denies the rigid division 
which tends to make everyday life less no- 
ble than it must be, if all of life is to be 
lived unto the glory of God. 


Religion as a mechanism for overcom- 
ing crises. In Roman Catholicism of Latin 
America, religion is not so much a matter 
of transfomed life as a technique for pass- 
ing through or escaping life’s crises. With 
the professional help of a specialist, the 
priest, one can be assured of all spiritual 
benefits, necessary not only for this life, 
but for the life hereafter. In contrast with 
this, Protestantism insists that Christianity 
is not a technique for “getting through” 
but a living relationship with God, which 
so completely transforms life that one has 
the spiritual strength to face up to what- 
ever life brings. For this no special pro- 
fessional help is required, for we are “all 
the priests of God.” 

Personalism. A dominant theme in Lat- 
in life is expressed in the phrase la digni- 
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dad de la persona ‘the dignity of the per- 
son’ — one of the sublime concepts of man- 
kind. The only difficulty is that this phrase 
remains ambiguous. Does it really mean la 
dignidad de cada persona ‘the dignity of 
every person,’ or does it mean la digni- 
dad de mi persona ‘the dignity of my 
person’? In other words, is this a decla- 
ration of the rights of each man or wom- 
an, or merely a person’s insistence on his 
own rights? Here lies part of the tantaliz- 
ing ambivalence in Don Quixote and San- 
cho Panza: the one who leads crusades 
for justice and the other who seeks the 
most effective ways of satisfying his own 
needs. Moreover, does la dignidad de la 
persona refer primarily to derechos ‘rights’ 
or to responsabilidades ‘responsibilities’? 
In some instances this orientation to- 
ward personalism in the ego-centric sense 
expresses itself in a man’s contending that 
he owes it to society to give it his leader- 
ship. Even as un indio sin patron es como 
rueda sin eje ‘an Indian without a boss 
is like a wheel without an axle,’ so society 
must not only be served by a man leading 
it, but it must also be used as a means 
whereby a man expresses his fullest human 
capacities, often at society's expense. 


Protestantism also emphasizes the worth 
of the individual, but not primarily in 
terms of his dignidad or honor, but in 
terms of all men being individually objects 
of the grace of God and therefore respon- 
sible under God for the use of their di- 


vinely granted talents. 


Work. The intense concern for work as 
divinely ordered activity is a distinctly 
Protestant view. In Roman Catholicism 
secular labor is in a sense part of the 
curse of mankind and must itself be re- 
deemed by the spiritual labor of the con- 
templative clergy. In Protestantism work 
is a virtue in itself. Moreover, the man 
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who goes about doing good, with of course 
certain rewards for himself, is regarded as 
superior to the one who seeks mystical 
identification with God, the highest goal 
in Roman Catholicism. From the Latin 
viewpoint, one should not work more than 
necessary, for work is only a means where- 
by one can make enough money so as to 
enjoy “non-work.” In contrast with this 
viewpoint, many Protestants, and especial- 
ly those in the United States, even tend 
to make work out of their leisure, for 
that too must be “activist.” 


The discovery of truth. The Latin orien- 
tation toward truth is that of intuitive dis- 
covery, the flash of insight, the beatific 
vision. In view of this basic orientation, it 
is little wonder that Existentialism has 
been received with amazing enthusiasm, 
for it is so congenial to Latin thought 
patterns. On the other hand, except for a 
very small minority, American Protestants 
have been relatively unaware of such per- 
sons as Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Jaspers, and Tillich. They know much 
more of Karl Marx, but they have thought 
of him only in terms of a Communist bo- 
gey, not as an existential thinker, which, 
of course, he was. The American Protes- 
tant orientation, on the other hand, is gen- 
erally framed in terms of the discovery of 
truth through the use of reason and dis- 
cursive logic, built upon an accumulation 
of revelant “facts.” 

In the above statements of contrastive 
orientations between Latin and American 
life, it may have seemed that the judg- 
ments have been unduly critical of the 
Latin American “world view.” This has 
not been intended. It must be recognized, 
of course, that the Protestant position, as 
we see it, is far more Biblical in its orien- 
tation and therefore more in accordance 
with God’s revelation. On the other hand, 
Americans often deny in practice what 
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they proclaim in theory. For example, 
though American life generally is non- 
authoritarian, many conservative evangel- 
icals are highly authoritarian in their re- 
ligious views and exert just as exacting a 
censorship over the views of their “con- 
verts” as does the Church of Rome. There 
is no official Protestant Index, but most 
missions have their own ways of keeping 
from students the books which they regard 
as “inappropriate for their stage of de- 
velopment.” 


Similarly, American emphasis upon hu- 
man rights is often understood in the ab- 
stract, rather than in a personal sense, so 
that Americans will defend the rights of 
people in general but have little personal 
interest in people as individuals. Their de- 
fense of mankind is broad, but their range 
of personal friendships often very narrow. 

At the same time, in the matter of dis- 
covery of truth, Americans have fallen in- 
to the fatal danger of relying almost ex- 
clusively on inductive reason, arising out of 
so-called scientific investigations. They not 
infrequently spend so much time amass 
ing the evidence that they have little time 
to evaluate, and hence have only a limited 
comprehension of its relevance. Since their 
study of life is so often through a screen 
of facts and figures, they never sense some 
of the living realities which only come 
when people see life in its closer perspec: 
tive. 


Paradoxes in Latin Life 


The very personal and existential view 
of life in Latin America inevitably gives 
rise to certain significant paradoxes, which 
lend to Latin life both its charm and its 
vitality. On the one hand, there is the tra’ 
ditional religious and philosophical system 
of Thomas Aquinas constituting the theo 
retical foundation of the Latin ‘world 
view,” since it has been more or less the 
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oficial orientation of the Roman Church 
through the last few centuries. One would 
tend to assume that on the basis of this 
system, in which human reason in its neo- 
Platonic Aristotelianism is the foundation 
of truth, one would find people more 
enamored with the importance of reason 
as the gateway to reality. On the contrary, 
Latins generally see reality, not through 
the process of reason, but in the passion 
of feeling those intuitive perceptions of life 
coming in the midst of intense emotional 
involvement. It is this quality which 
prompts men to express reality through 
poetry, rather than in articles for scien- 
tific journals, and in drama and novels, 
rather than in dull sociological studies. 


There is always the delightful paradox 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, the 
latter who can make a skillful adjustment 
to the necessities of life and live with in- 
credible endurance beneath the heavy heel 
of totalitarian demands, and the former 
who erupts in violent defense of justice 
and who is ready in an instant to take up 
arms against the heavy hand of dictator- 
ship. On the other hand, such a hero is 
not usually so quick to try to overcome 
the very problems which have created the 
dictatorship in the first place. This para- 
dox does not mean that there are two 
different kinds of Latins, but that most 
Latins combine in fascinating mixtures 
both the flaming idealism of Don Quixote 
and the patient realism of his constant 
companion. 

Latin concern for truth expresses itself 
primarily in terms of ideas, not facts. Facts 
are generally quite uninteresting, for they 
are either true or false, and so what is the 
point of being “married” to such a con- 
cept. But with ideas everything is differ- 
ent, for ideas are not just faithful or 
unfaithful to reality, but they are myster- 
iously elusive, partly right and partly 
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wrong, never quite controllable, always 
responding to attention but never willing 
to surrender fully. Moreover, for Latins, 
ideas are not only like people — warm, hu- 
man, and friendly — but they are almost 
always related to people. Men associate 
ideas with men, and men with ideas. This 
makes the Latin world of thought essen- 
tially living, vibrant, and responsive. 


Latin life also involves a paradox of 
intense diversity within amazing unity. 
Students of Latin life always marvel at 
the similarity of viewpoints throughout 
the whole of Latin America, despite dif- 
ferences of climate, ethnic backgrounds, 
and individual histories. Nevertheless, be- 
neath this unity is an amazing diversity 
of classes, cultures (African and indige- 
nous American elements), and personality 
types. This makes Latin America not only 
colorful but creative, especially in the arts 
and music, and with far more emphasis on 
individualism and the development of 
one’s own distinctive talents than is true 
of the United States, which has presum- 
ably been so individualistic in its cultural 
perspectives. 


Characteristics of Latin Life 
Which Are Particularly 
Important for Communication 


In order to understand more realistically 
some of the requirements of effective com- 
munication in Latin America, we need to 
treat briefly some of the factors which are 
primarily related to the themes and tech- 
niques of communication. For one thing, 
despite the general themes which are typ- 
ical of Latin life, the immense cultural 
and personal diversity requires that litera- 
ture and radio must be more selective in 
their audiences. The shotgun blast is al- 
most useless in such a culturally “scat- 
tered” society. 


In Latin America a dominant theme is 
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personal friendship, involving personal 
identification and often strong emotional 
attachment for leadership. Friendship is al- 
most always an even more important fac- 
tor than equity or justice. This means that 
effective communication must be built up- 
on a sense of personal relationship and 
greater sensitivity to the human situation. 

There is also a tendency for Latins to 
regard language more as an instrument for 
personal expression than for the conveying 
of information. This factor is in some meas- 
ure responsible for the keen interest in 
poetry. In Latin America most men would 
like to think of themselves as poets, but 
in the United States a poet is only an 
“egg-head” of the most impractical type. 

Latin Americans generally regard visual 
symbols, especially in religious contexts, as 
more important than verbal ones. Even 
their ideas must usually be ones for which 
there are perceptual models, visualizable 
objects in the universe which are similar. 
This also means that priority is given to 
truth as expressed in poetic figures in con- 
trast with that which may be conveyed by 
completely abstract terms. 

There are few places in the world 
where people take such delight in talking 
as in Latin America. Not only do Latins 
thoroughly enjoy conversations — even the 
most heated ones — but they are generally 
far better at expressing themselves than 
are North Americans. 


Strength of Roman Catholicism 
and Pentecostalism in Terms 
of Communicative Techniques 


Before taking up (1) the specific themes 
which are appropriate for evangelical com- 
munication in Latin America and (2) a 
series of concrete suggestions for the de- 
velopment of literature and radio, it seems 
highly desirable for us to look briefly at 
some of the features in Roman Catholicism 
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and Pentecostalism which are significant 
from the standpoint of communication. 
We are choosing these two movements be- 
cause (a) Roman Catholicism is the dom- 
inant religious pattern of Latin society 
(though the actual active participation of 
the people is probably no greater propor- 
tionately than what is found among Prot- 
estants in a country such as Sweden), 
and (b) Pentecostalism in its many di 
verse forms is certainly the largest and 
most rapidly growing sector of Protestant- 
ism, estimated as probably equal to all 
the other Protestant groups put together 
and in a number of areas developed and 
carried on largely without missionary di- 
rection or support.% 


To begin with, however, we must recog: 
nize that in all forms of religion communi- 
cation is a focal element, for religion does 
not consist merely in a set of beliefs, but 
in men and women doing something about 
these beliefs, either by way of generally 
correct behavior or by worship. In worship 
communication is obviously central, for it 
is here that men communicate with God 
in prayer and offerings and he communi- 
cates with them in ecstatic experience the 
words of the Scripture, the message of the 
priest or prophet, and by the miracle of his 
presence. Moreover, in religious rites and 
ceremonies, man reenacts great events of 
communication when the mystery of Deity 
is revealed. 


With this general background of com 
munication as integral of religious wor’ 
ship, we must now look for a moment at 
Roman Catholicism which, despite some 
de-emphasis on verbal communication, has, 
nevertheless, a powerful communicative 
program. In the first place, there is the 


3 Eugene A. Nida, “The Indigenous Church 
es in Latin America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOL’ 
ocy, Vol. 8, No 3 (May-June 1961), pp. 97 
105, 110. 
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mysterious language of the mass, unintel: 
ligible but nevertheless highly “communi- 
cative” (in the expressive sense), for with 
deep emotional overtones it reveals as well 
as disguises the mystery of the eucharist. 
The mass itself is a communication by 
means of drama, but this is only one of 
the many rites and ceremonies by which 
the Church reenacts its communication. 


There is also the belief in the “com- 
munication” of the very substance of Jesus 
Christ through the wafer and the wine. 
Moreover, confession constitutes a very 
important psychological release by way of 
communication to one who can assure the 
confessor of absolution and restoration to 
grace. In addition, the prayers to the 
saints, who seem much more personal and 
nearer than God, and to Mary, as the 
symbol of life and creativity, accompa- 
nied by candles and incense, all are de- 
signed to serve as means of communica- 
tion, from God and to God. It is this 
sense of participating in divine communi- 
cation which gives the Roman Catholic 
forms of worship their intense reality and 
emotional appeal. 

Pentecostals, on the other hand, also 
have a highly significant system of com- 
munication. In place of the Latin which 
only the priests understand, Pentecostals 
may all receive the gift of tongues — an 
even more ecstatic experience than reciting 
the memorized phrases of a dead language. 
Much of Pentecostal dancing and group 
participation in prayer is a form of folk 
drama. These people do not have the mi- 
raculous wafer to offer the people, but 
they can offer the promise of miraculous 
healing, not only as the gift of God but 
as proof of a measure of faith and of the 
fact that God has answered the people's 
communication to him. There is great em- 
phasis upon group participation in prayer 
and singing, and the sermons are generally 
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on the level of the people, with plenty of 
opportunity for men and women to re- 
spond, not only verbally but by signs of 
the filling of the Spirit. 


In contrast with either the Roman 
Catholic or the Pentecostal type of service, 
the average evangelical meeting is so often 
colorless, tasteless, and boring. The sermon 
too often deals not with religious expres- 
sion and life, but with the “grammar of 
religion,” namely, the doctrines which are 
not infrequently a verbal substitute for 
the real life experience. Similarly the 
hymns are many times foreign importa- 
tions, in which the words are didactic 
(teaching a lesson) rather than lyric (ex- 
pressing a sentiment of the heart, as in 
Spanish and Portuguese poetry and song). 
The utter lack of pageantry, drama, and 
group participation make evangelical serv- 
ices seem more like a session in a lecture 
hall than a corporate worship of the Most 
High. 

Despite certain excesses which may 
characterize some of the Pentecostal move- 
ments and despite some of the unfortunate 
lack of sensitivity to the needs of the hu- 
man heart which predominate in certain 
aspects of Latin Roman Catholicism, one 
must, however, recognize the fact that in 
these two movements, people experience a 
sense of communication, of worship, and 
of the divine-human encounter. 


Basic Themes for Evangelical 
Communication in Latin America 


A careful distinction must be made be- 
tween the themes which are basic to com- 
munication, of whatever kind, and the 
particular techniques and forms of com- 
munication. Of course, in view of the mul- 
tiple and diverse character of Latin soci- 
ety, there are a number of themes which 
could be suggested, but in general these 
fall into three major categories: (1) em- 
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phasis upon the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, 
(2) Christianity as a matter of will and 
not of intellect, and (3) the Bible as the 
living account of the meeting of God and 
man. 


In Roman Catholicism Jesus Christ has 
been destroyed as a symbol of Deity to 
which men and women can respond with 
living hope and vital identification, for he 
has been displayed almost exclusively as 
the dying and dead Christ.4 Such a symbol 
evokes pity and sympathy, but never iden- 
tification, for healthy-minded people can- 
not identify themselves with death. In 
place of the “dead Christ,” the Roman 
Church has, in part, substituted the child 
Christ (as a dependent babe) in the arms 
of his mother (the protecting church). In 
addition to this, the unacceptable nature 
of the “dead Christ” symbol has also led 
to the exalting of Mary as the “Mother 
of God,” for this female symbol, as the 
epitome of life, beauty, and benevolence, 
fits completely within the context of the 
female-oriented Latin society, where it is 
the mother of the family who represents 
the psychological focus of loyalty and the 
mediator of benefits for the children from 
a stern father. 

In place of the weak symbol of the de- 
pendent infant or the fertility symbol of 
the gracious mother, evangelicals must pre- 
sent a vigorous symbol of a living, reigning 
Christ, who died but also rose and who 
is coming in ultimate victory “when all 
his enemies have been put under his feet.” 
This is the virile symbol of the conquering 
hero who gained the victory over Satan on 
the cross, for he turns suffering into tri- 
umph and temptation into strength. More- 
over, he is one who never lets his followers 


4Eugene A. Nida, “Mariology in Latin 
America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Supple- 
ment 1960, pp. 7-15. Reprinted from Vol. 
4, No. 3 (May-June 1957), pp. 69-82. 
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down. Therefore, men who identify them- 
selves with him can follow with steadfast 
assurance and supernatural power. 

This must be the Christ of the open 
tomb and the rent veil, who broke the 
bonds of death and entered once and for 
all into the Holy of Holies to make an 
offering for the sins of the world. This is 
very God of very God, and the only medi- 
ator between God and man—the man 
Jesus Christ. This last word man is impor- 
tant, for in the Latin mind, Jesus is not a 
man, but an image; not human, but a 
demi-god. In all our insistence upon his 
Deity, we must not forget that Latin 
America needs to see Jesus Christ as per- 
fect man, as well as very God. The reason 
for this is that in their view God has re- 
moved himself so far away (by interpos- 
ing so many intermediaries of priests and 
saints) that he cannot be touched by man. 
There he stands, veiled in the mystery of 
ritual. But now he must be made manifest 
by the proclamation of his Son, for as men 
know him they know the Father also. 

This announcement of the living Christ 
is integral to any relevant communication 
to people who relate themselves primarily 
to persons, rather than to abstractions, and 
who emotionally need to rediscover the 
reality of a personal God. Moreover, Jesus 
Christ is our only message, the only reason 
for our existence and the only relevant 
theme of our witness. 


In the second place, Christianity must 
be presented, not as an intellectual re- 
sponse to a series of indisputable doctrinal 
formulations, but as the answer of the 
heart to the love of God. This means por’ 
traying Jesus Christ before men by word 
and life and not merely lecturing on Prot: 
estant theology. All arguments for prov 
ing God, vindicating the Bible, or defend- 
ing our systematic theology must be sub- 
ordinated to the meaningful proclamation 
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of Jesus Christ as the answer through faith 
to the problems of life. This does not mean 
that theology is irrelevant, only that if the 
message of the Scriptures is to be com- 
municated to Latin Americans it needs to 
come to them in its truly Biblical form, 
as the proclamation of Good News about 
life, in which the theological factors are 
subordinated to the realistic encounter of 
God with men. As far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, man’s difficulty is his sin, which is 
not an error of the mind but a rebellion of 
the heart. Therefore, salvation comes not 
by intellectual assent to correct ideas, but 
through the heart, which in faith says Yes 
to God. 


In the third place, the Bible must be 
presented to people as a realistic account 
of God and man, not generalized and ab- 
stracted through our neat doctrinal formu- 
lations and topical outlines, nor robbed of 
its true message by undue typological and 
allegorical teaching (as though God de- 
lighted in hiding the truth from us), but 
vibrant, dramatic, and real. It should be 
taught in the context of struggle, testing, 
response, and action — the account of God 
who entered into history and acted to call 
out a people unto himself and the story of 
men who in response to a sovereign God 
have found joy through service and liberty 
through obedience. 


The real task is not merely to teach the 
Bible but to teach certain people what the 
Bible has to say to them. In doing so, we 
must not be tempted by alliterative out- 
lines or overly simple explanations, nor 
must we think that men will respond to 
arguments based on attacks upon straw 
men. Moreover, we must be prepared to 
declare the whole counsel of God in utter 
abandon to the Biblical viewpoint, as 
known from the cultural context in which 
this message was given to men. 


The Latin soul is hungry for real spir- 
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itual nourishment, not for predigested ser- 
mon outlines. They crave realistic portray- 
als of the great heroes of faith: Abraham, 
who dared to go into an unknown land in 
answer to God; Moses, who faced the 
challenge and the danger of identification 
with a despised minority; Joshua, who de- 
clared himself and his family for God in 
the midst of mounting opposition from 
jealous, rebellious followers; David, who 
conquered a nation but fell victim to his 
own lust; Jeremiah, who spoke for God 
the truth that hurt, not only others but 
himself — and so it goes. The Bible is a 
book of life, for it comes out of the con- 
text of life and is addressed to life. It must 
not be disguised by our Protestant doc- 
trinal formulations any more than the 
face of God should be hidden by elaborate 
ritual of the Roman Church. 


Suggestions for Developments 
in Christian Literature 


The following specific suggestions are 
designed to reflect the culturally relevant 
ways in which a communication of evan- 
gelical truth can best be effected. Some 
involve shifts of emphasis and others are 
perhaps new avenues of approach. There 
are, of course, many other phases which 
might be mentioned, but several seem to 
be the most strategic at this time. 

In the first place, it is all too easy for 
quantitatively minded North Americans 
to become so engrossed in the mechanics of 
bigger production and wider distribution 
that the quality of the product, which 
alone is communicatively relevant and also 
the secret of distribution, may be inad- 
vertently forgotten or overlooked. The em- 
phasis should be on the creative develop- 
ment of really relevant communication 
through the printed page. 

No real literary artist can be nurtured 
in the atmosphere of strong censorship 
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which characterizes many evangelical pub- 
lishing endeavors. Despite claims to the 
contrary, there is too much of the “party- 
line” maneuvering and too little real free- 
dom of expression to attract young men 
and women with “revolutionary ideas.” 
But if evangelical literature is going to 
speak to Latins, it must not say the same 
things which have already been said many 
times, and hence are by tradition stamped 
as “safe.” It must be remembered that 
John Wesley was not regarded as a “safe” 
writer by the “defenders of the faith” in 
his day. The same is true of such men as 
William Penn, Roger Williams, John Cal- 
vin, and John Knox in former times, and 
in our own day many a conservative looks 
at C. S. Lewis and J. B. Phillips with a 
jaundiced eye. Nevertheless, God has used 
all of these men to call the church’s atten- 
tion to certain truths which the tradition- 
alists of the time had failed to grasp or 
adequately reckon with. 


Translations of English publications 
should be kept at an absolute minimum. 
Where such translations seem warranted, 
then they should be “adapted” (i.e. gen- 
erous changes should be incorporated in 
order to make them speak to the Latin 
audience). 


Concentration should be on the liter- 
ary forms most appealing to the Latin 
constituency. This means that attention 
should be shifted from traditional “tract 
literature” (whether in four-page leaflets 
or in large volumes, for much of the ex- 
hortatory and expository evangelical liter- 
ature in Latin America is nothing but ex- 
panded tracts), to novels, short stories, 
poetry, drama, and dialogue (in the So- 
cratic sense). Such literary forms highlight 
the personal element and permit essential 
identification and emotional involvement, 
without which there is little chance of sat- 
isfactory response. 


July-Aug. 

Advanced training for writers of prom- 
ise is essential, but such training should 
not be restricted merely to further semin- 
ary education and in general it should 
be in Europe, rather than in the United 
States, since at the present time literary 
developments on the Continent are not 
only in many regards more creative but 
the ideas current in Europe are more con- 
genial to the Latin temperament and in 
many regards more relevant to Latin prob- 
lems. The remuneration for good manu- 
scripts, however, must be more than a 
leather-bound Bible. Evangelical publishers 
will get just exactly what they are willing 
to pay for. 

The formation of a writers’ league for 
the purposes of (a) circulating challenging 
ideas, (b) encouraging mutual assistance, 
and (c) informing members as to markets 
for manuscripts and opportunities for 
study, should do much to develop better 
and more creative writings among evan- 
gelicals. There should also be arrangements 
whereby potential writers can get their 
manuscripts carefully evaluated free of 
charge. 


Suggestions for 
Developments in Radio 


In facing the almost unlimited potential 
in radio, it is necessary to focus one’s at’ 
tention on the most strategic aspects, or 
the results may be utterly unjustified in 
view of the enormous expense. Some peo 
ple have even questioned whether the same 
amount of money spent in creative litera- 
ture might not have resulted in more sig- 
nificant communication. But this type of 
question is ultimately irrelevant at this 
stage, for the money has been spent and 
more will be spent in developing radio, 
which is undoubtedly a highly useful tool 
in communication. The problem which we 
face now is not to rate radio against lit- 
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erature, but to see how the relatively large 
sums of money can be justifiably employed 
in order to obtain the most significant re- 
sults. 

There is always a tendency, as in the 
case of publishing, for American mission- 
aries to center their attention on technical 
aspects, often to the neglect of significant 
content. Some radio stations in Latin 
America are very much aware of this 
problem, but in general the personnel re- 
sponsible for programming is entirely too 
limited and too overworked. They simply 
have responsibility for too many programs 
if at the same time they are expected to 
be creative. 

Missionaries have a very valid role as 
“catalysts” of program development, but 
they should be kept off of programs, and 
the major work, though not necessarily 
the kernel ideas, should be in the hands 
of Latins, who are far more capable of 
effective communication, once they have 
been fully “desensitized” to the North 
American way of doing things. In other 
words, Latins must have an opportunity to 
make creative innovations. 


Too often the heavy hand of the invis- 
ible censor (in the form of the presumed 
supporting constituency) reduces a crea- 
tive idea to a boring farce, for the problems 
presented over the air are not real ones, 
and accordingly the program does not 
speak to Latin life with Biblical realism, 
but is to all intents and purposes addressed 
to the United States constituency, which 
of course does not hear it but which would 
certainly approve of it if it did. 


If a station is to produce programs 
which will really speak to people, it 
must employ techniques and themes which 
will attract attention, e.g. drama, poetry, 
storytelling, dialogue (but not with canned 
questions answered by pious platitudes), 
and conversations (unrehearsed but by 
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well-informed people who have something 
important to say). 


In so far as possible one should try to 
create a Latin American hynody, exclud- 
ing the ponderous Anglo-Saxon tradition 
and the cheap evangelical “rock-and-roll” 
characteristic of some Christian youth 
movements in the United States. 


Such a program inevitably means re- 
ducing to a minimum the broadcasting of 
sermons. These have often been thought to 
be harmless “fillers,” for they encourage 
the support of local pastors and flatter the 
visiting VIP. But some of these sermons 
are not just fillers; they are worse than 
nothing, for they are frequently heavy on 
expression and light on information. Ex- 
pressive speech is not so unacceptable if 
the speaker is himself present, but when 
he is as distant as a radio receiver makes 
him, and even more so when he speaks in 
a preacherish voice, then predominantly 
expressive language can be intensely bor- 
ing. 

Such emphasis upon culturally relevant 
programs will result inevitably in radical 
changes in the way in which the Bible is 
taught over the air. Rather than reproduce 
the atmosphere of the classroom (un- 
doubtedly the most inefficient method of 
vital communication yet devised by man), 
Bible teaching must become a varied, cre- 
ative investigation of the most important 
message in the world, God meeting man. 


Any attempt to produce programs 
which are fully meaningful to the Latin 
audience will also mean that programs 
sent out from the United States (which 
for the most part are “spiritually imperial- 
istic” and often irrelevant in content) 
must be avoided. If they are merely use- 
less, they would not be so bad, but the 
wrong approach can so inoculate a man 
against the real message that he is lost to 
the cause. 
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A survey should be made of all the cre- 
ative personnel in the various evangelical 
radio stations in Latin America in order to 
ascertain the extent to which such per- 
sons might be able to take up the pro- 
duction of high quality programs which 
could be shared with other stations. These 
people should then be released by their 
societies so as to have the time for this 
higher quality production. Latins who 
demonstrate ability in writing and pro- 
gramming should be given special training, 
first under particularly competent persons 
in Latin American, and then later abroad. 

A program of in-training improvement 
of broadcasting personnel (to some extent 
including technicians) should include in- 
struction in technical problems of pro- 
gramming, culturally relevant themes and 
techniques of communication which must 
be employed if one is to present a message 
effectively, an analysis of creative styles of 
writing in Spanish and Portuguese, and 
methods of presenting the Bible within 
the scope of the most significant themes 
and techniques. 

In order that people engaged in pro- 
gramming may have constant help in get- 
ting access to new ideas and creative ap- 
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proaches, some means should be found 
(probably through a form-letter) whereby 
notices could be given of important ar- 
ticles and books which might be potentially 
useful as leads to new ideas. This must in- 
clude information on recent literary pro- 
ductions (dramas, novels, poetry) and cur- 
rent philosophical developments, as indis- 
pensable background material for those 
writing programs. No person who at- 
tempts to do creative work along this line 
can afford to read less than one new book 
a week, 

One of the most rewarding studies 
which can be made of Latin American cul- 
tural themes is available in a thorough 
analysis of serial dramas, in terms of (a) 
the types of problem situations which have 
cultural interest, (b) the kinds of solutions 
which are suggested, implicitly or explicit- 
ly in the drama, and (c) the dramatic and 
literary styles employed. Despite the su- 
perficiality of the solutions in serial dra- 
mas, they nevertheless constitute one of 
the most diagnostic ways of studying basic 
themes and values in a modern society. 
Moreover, their very “broadcast form” can 
suggest useful ways in which more satis- 
factory means can be found to use this me- 
dium with greater effectiveness. 
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Anthropologist 
and Administrator 


By “administrator” the author refers to any individual who is involved in 
directing or stimulating culture change, whether he be missionary, educator, 
industrialist, or government official. The principal data of this article are 
taken from government administration of colonial areas because it is in this 
field that there has been the greatest degree of anthropological discussion. 
Much of the theory behind these phases of applied anthropology has been 
summarized in the previous article in this series, “From Anthropology in 
Action to Action Anthropology.”! In the present article the author describes 
the problems, the conflicts, the degrees of cooperation, and the practical use- 
fulness of the collaboration of anthropologist and administrator. 


As WE have seen, the literature on ap- 
plied anthropology includes a tremendous 
amount of writing on the relationship of 
the anthropologist and the administrator 
to each other, and on the definition of 
the roles of each. As far as theory is 
concerned, the administrator could stand 
for the missionary, industrialist, educa- 
tor, or any other agent of planned and 
directed cultural change, cross-culturally 
speaking, and will be so considered here. 

This relationship and the roles involved 
have been variously conceived, depending 
upon whether the author was primarily 
concerned with anthropology, with apply- 
ing anthropology, with administration, or 
with only the last two. In the earliest writ- 
ings the anthropologist’s role was seen as 
the supplier of specialized information to 
the administrator upon which the adminis- 
trator could base his decisions. The an- 
thropologist was not to advise, nor to share 
any responsibility. The administrator or 
“practical man” could not be expected to 
have specialized ethnological information 
about his people. Thus Barnett has ob- 
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served that “even at its inception ‘practical 
anthropology’ concerned itself with filling 
gaps in knowledge rather than with prac- 
tical problems. It told the administrator 
what he should know rather than what to 
do.”? Quite in contrast is the role of the 
applied anthropologist implied in the 
“Code of Ethics of the Society of Applied 
Anthropology” published in Human Or- 
ganization in the spring issue of 1949. He 
is fully expected to “recommend,” “pro- 
mote,” “act,” and “advance” with initia- 
tive and responsibility. Within the scope 
of these two positions there has been much 
variation, and a good deal of changing 
ground in anthropological thought over 
the years. 


Submission of Data 


Many of the early applications of an- 
thropology to human administration in 
which “practical anthropology” tested its 


1 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(May-June 1961), pp. 111-124. 

2H. G. Barnett, Anthropology in Adminis- 
tration (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1956), p. 
55. 
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wings, defined the duty of the anthropol- 
ogist as “limited to setting forth the data 
in a cold, scientific, remorseless fashion,” 
with no say in how they were used, and 
no responsibility for the consequences. 
This characterized the initial intentions of 
the African Society in 1901, and of the 
International African Institute from its be- 
ginning in 1926.4 In 1930, F. E. Williams 
wrote that the job of a government an- 
thropologist was 
...to record the facts as he finds 
them, trusting that those who gov 
ern or educate the native will make 
the best use of the information. In 
so far as that information leads to a 
fuller understanding of native life he 
has done the native a good turn. If 
it leads to a harsh, unsympathetic sup- 
pression of customs newly discovered 
in his reports, then it will be a bad 
state of affairs for which he will be 
sorry, but not to blame.5 
The Brown and Hutt collaboration was 
another case where this was the avowed 
role. “The essence of the experiment,” 
wrote P. E. Mitchell in the Introduction, 
“was the presentation of useful facts to 
a non-specialist, that he might apply them 
to current requirements.” The areas of re- 
sponsibility in this case were explicitly 
set down, specifying that 


3 E. W. Smith, “Anthropology and the Prac- 
tical Man,” Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Vol. 64, Part 1 (1934), p. 
XXXvV. 

4“Inaugural Meeting,” Journal of the Afri- 
can Society, Vol. 1, No. 1 (1901), p. viii. A. 
I. Richards, “Practical Anthropology in the 
Lifetime of the International African Institute,” 
Africa, Vol. 14, No. 6 (1944), p. 289. B. 
Malinowski, “Practical Anthropology,” Africa, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (1929), passim. 

5F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society (London, 
1930). Quoted by Annette Rosenstiel, “Long- 
term Planning: Its Importance in the Effective 
Administration of Social Change,” Human Or- 
ganization, Vol. 13, No. 2, pp. 7-8. 
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...it would be for the administrator 
to ask questions, and for the anthro- 
pologist to answer them. It must 
clearly remain the responsibility of 
the administrator to decide whether 
to act or intervene in consequence of 
information so obtained, but he 
would be careful not to dispute, or be 
drawn into argument about, its cor- 
rectness, for that is the responsibility 
of the anthropologist. The anthropol- 
ogist for his part would abstain from 
expressing agreement or disagreement 
with the actions of the administrator, 
but not from describing their effects; 
he would not advocate or condemn 
particular courses, though he would 
describe their advantages or faults; 
his particular concern would be to an- 
swer to the best of his ability the 
questions put to him.§ 

Similarly certain present-day collabora- 
tions of anthropology in administration 
have defined the anthropologist’s role in a 
parallel fashion. Barnett reports that in the 
Administration of the Trust Territory of 
Micronesia by the United States, where 
seven anthropologists held civil service po- 
sitions, “. . . it was decided to restrict the 
anthropologist’s participation in decision 
making to the submission of data for which 
he could show evidence, and to relieve him 
of any duty requiring the implementation 
of a decision.” 

To a great extent these, and many 
other cases, had their pattern set by Mali- 
nowski in his “Practical Anthropology” 
article in which he was urging the newly- 
formed International African Institute to 
fill the “anthropological no-man’s-land” 


6 Gordon Brown and A. M. B. Hutt, Anthro- 
pology in Action (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1935), pp. xvii-xviii. 

7H. G. Barnett, “Anthropology as an Ap’ 
plied Science,” Human Organization, Vol. 17, 
No. 1 (1958), p. 9. 
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between scientific anthropology and prac- 
tical administrative problems. 

The practical man should be asked to 

state his needs as regards knowledge 

on savage law, economics, customs, 
and institutions; he would then stim- 
ulate the scientific anthropologist to 

a most fruitful line of research, and 

thus receive information without 

which he often gropes in the dark.® 
Similarly, Radcliffe-Brown, in his Austra- 
lian Association for the Advancement of 
Science address the following year, said: 

What one would like to see in such a 
region as the Mandated Territory 
would be a body of research workers 
engaged in the systematic study of the 
native social organization handing on 
their knowledge to an administration 
that would be able to decide on poli- 
cies to be adopted.? 

In practice, however, these limits to the 
role of the anthropologist were often ig- 
nored, and recommendation with responsi- 
bility became the part of many to a greater 
or lesser degree. Barnett, for example, re- 
veals that “this division of function did 
not preclude expressions of opinion or val- 
ue judgements by the Trust Territory an- 
thropologist. Indeed, he was often urged 
to state his opinions, and probably offered 
them more often than he was asked.” He 
has stated elsewhere that, “as consultants 
with scientific pretensions, anthropologists 
are expected by their employers to make 
decisions of crucial importance.”!! 

F. E. Williams, despite his statement on 
the proper sphere of the government an- 


8 Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

9A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Applied Anthro- 
pology,”” Australian and New Zealand Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Twen- 
tieth Meeting (Brisbane, 1930), p. 278. 

10H. G. Barnett, “Anthropology as an Ap- 
plied Science,” op. cit., p. 11. 

11H. G. Barnett, Anthropology in Adminis- 
tration, op. cit., p. 53. 
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thropologist, certainly departed from it in 
practice. Of course it must be remembered 
that in Papua he was in the happy sit- 
uation of having the complete confidence 
of an administrator who initiated the office 
of government anthropologist. In the An- 
nual Report of the Territory of Papua for 
1932-33, the Lieutenant Governor wrote 
of Williams: 
He gave us real assistance in native 
matters and he had the gift, a very 
rare one in my experience, of being 
able himself to suggest the application 
of his scientific knowledge to practical 
administration, instead of leaving the 
adoption of it to someone else.!2 
The anthropological reports of Williams 
seem to have been used by his administra- 
tor somewhat in the same way as a pilot 
uses his instruments: where he can see, 
they supply him with valuable supporting 
information; where he can’t see, but is 
“flying blind,” he depends upon them en- 
tirely. Indeed, Rosenstiel reports that 
Sir Hubert considered Williams’ re- 
ports as basic, and geared his admin- 
istrative program accordingly, slow- 
ing or arresting it (as in the case of 
the Vailala madness), or accelerating 
it, in accordance with the recommen- 
dations made in the reports. As a re- 
sult of his collaboration, Papua is the 
only country in which white man’s 
law is entirely based on native cus- 
tom.}8 
Williams himself recommended for the 
anthropologist that it was “altogether 
desirable that he should thus sometimes 
descend from the serene heights of objec- 
tivity onto the bumpy and controversial 
ground of values.”’4 


12 P, 26. Quoted by Rosenstiel, op. cit., p. 9. 

13 Tbid., p. 9. 

144F, E. Williams, The Blending of Cultures: 
An Essay on the Aims of Native Education, 
Territory of Papua Anthropological Report No. 
16 (Port Moresby: 1935, reprinted 1951), p. 16. 
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One other important example of how an 
anthropologist’s published opinions regard- 
ing his role in administration differ from 
his own experience is that of Godfrey 
Wilson in Africa. He wrote in 1940: 

The social anthropologist cannot, as a 

scientist, judge of good and evil, but 

only of objective social fact and its 
implications. ... He can never either 
approve or condemn any policy as 
such, but he can tell its authors 
whether or not it is possible of appli- 
cation to given conditions and what 


its immediate effects will probably 
be.15 


We read, however, in his obituary two 
years later: 

His fearless criticism of certain ad- 
ministrative and economic policies led 
sometimes to open conflict, for he was 
incapable of toning down his findings, 
or his opinions which were based on 
them, to suit official views.’ 

Far from condemning him for this, I 
wish to proceed from here to an exami- 
nation of the extent to which applied 
anthropology has had to remain subser- 
vient to administrative policy, and of the 
direction in which at least one solution lies. 
For, as the author of Wilson’s obituary 
went on to point out, “the path of the 
anthropologist who states honestly the 
facts which he finds and the conclusions 
which he, as a scientist, draws from them, 
is never an easy one; for the human beings 
and their environment which he studies 
are also the raw material of colonial pol- 
icy.” 


Policy-bound Anthropology 
Anthropologists may differ, but anthro- 


15 Godfrey Wilson, “Anthropology as a Pub- 
lic Service,” Africa, Vol. 13, No. 1 (1940), 
pp. 45, 51. 

16M. H. R., “Obituary of Godfrey Wilson,” 
Africa, Vol. 14, No. 8 (1941), p. 429. 

17 Tbid., p. 429. 
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pology teaches by its refinement of the 
concept of culture, the fundamental value 
of respect for the cultural integrity of all 
peoples. Thus it finds itself more or less 
in some degree of conflict with almost any 
agent or agency which plans or is com- 
pelled to plan interference in the affairs 
of another culture. Consequently, with 
few exceptions such as the case of Wil- 
liams in Papua, where the anthropologist 
shared completely the ideological bases for 
the goals of the administration, he finds 
himself somewhat in the position of the 
bank employee who, captured by thieves, 
is asked to reveal the combination of the 
safe, when, were his advice sought, he 
would say that they should not be there 
in the first place. Moreover, once the de- 
sired information is gained, his opinion is 
not sought as to how to cope with the 
consequences of its application. As Ian 
Hogbin has stated, the advice underlying 
anthropological intelligence offered most 
frequently to administrators has “implied 
complete non-interference.”!8 Were native 
opinion solicited, the answer would usually 
be the same. As one native Yoruban ex- 
pressed himself regarding a foreign power 
stepping into his country in 1902, 
It seems as if the best course to 
pursue is to leave things severely 
alone. Any interference in this mat- 
ter, however well-meant, will be re- 
garded with suspicion, will produce 
discontent and is bound to meet with 
strong opposition.!9 
Anthropologists have long recognized 
this underlying conflict with cultural in- 
terference though they have continued to 


offer the application of anthropology to re- 


18H. I. Hogbin, Social Change (London: 
C. A. Watts, 1957), p. 250. 

19 A Native of Yoruba, “Native System of 
Government and Land Tenure in the Yoruba 
Country,” Journal of the African Society, Vol. 
1, No. 3 (1902), p. 315. 
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duce its effects upon native peoples, and to 
learn more about their own civilization. In 
1930 Radcliffe-Brown admitted forth- 
rightly that 
The white races, and particularly the 
members of the British Empire, have 
adopted the view that they have the 
right to take over immense areas of 
territory in Asia, Africa, and Oce- 
ania, containing in all many millions 
of inhabitants, and to impose upon 
the peoples of those countries many 
important changes in culture.... 
Here, therefore, in the deliberate at- 
tempt made to control and alter the 
civilization of other peoples in admin- 
istration and education there is a field 
for applied anthropology. 

How long the peoples of India and 
Africa will permit us to exercise con- 
trol over their destinies, or how long 
we shall continue to think we have 
the right to do so, I do not know. But 
in carrying out our self-appointed 
task we may make some steps in ac- 
quiring the systematic knowledge 
which will ultimately permit us to 
control and direct the processes of so- 
cial change in our own societies.” 
Thus the over-riding interests of cul- 

tural interference formed the early setting 
in which the application of social anthro- 
pology found its place. In 1935 Brown and 
Hutt had to keep their experimental col- 
laboration “within the limits imposed by 
Government policy and relevant legisla- 
tion,"2! and F. E. Williams, in Papua, 
pointed out that “some parts of native cul- 
ture may be actually bad and should be 
got rid of if we can manage it; and that, 
whether anthropologists agree with this 
view or not, they must for practical pur- 


20 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., pp. 269, 
279. 

21P, E. Mitchell, “The Anthropologist and 
the Practical Man: A Reply and a Question,” 
Africa, Vol. 3, No. 2 (1930), pp. 217-223. 


poses accept it, since it is the view of those 
who are ultimately responsible for native 
policy.”*22 

In 1936, Melville Herskovits described 
the debt owed by the anthropologist to his 
informants and the unique relationship 
which exists in this science between the 
scientist and the subject of his investiga- 
tion. “Yet often,” he continued, “he be- 
longs to a political entity which has taken 
away the right of self-direction from the 
very people he is studying.” Herskovits 
saw the dilemma clearly and described it 
pointedly: 

We may ask, therefore, to what ex- 
tent an exact knowledge of the pat- 
terns of native life will actually per- 
mit the administrator to ease, in any 
fundamental sense, the burden on the 
natives he rules? May it not also aid 
him in fastening this burden more 
tightly upon them, if policy dictates 
such a course?” 

Ten years later, Evans-Pritchard, in ad- 
vocating the legitimate place of applied 
anthropology in colonial administration, 
points out: 

After all, the administrative staff of 

a colonial government is just as anx- 

ious as any anthropologist to see that 

the native peoples in their charge get 

a square deal,... 

The catch to it, however, inevitably fol- 
lows: 

...and what they particularly want 

to know from the anthropologist is 

how a square deal can best be accom- 
modated to administrative require- 
ments and imperial policy.” 


22 F, E. Williams, op. cit., p. 17. 

23M. J. Herskovits, ““Applied Anthropology 
and the American Anthropologists,” Science, 
Vol. 83, No. 2149 (Mar. 6, 1936), p. 217. 

%4E. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Applied Anthro- 
pology,” Africa, Vol. 16, No. 2 (1946), pp. 
97-98. 
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One trouble is, as Eliot Chapple has 
observed, that “ordinarily, anthropologists 
are called in only after the administrator 
has decided on his policy.” Perhaps it 
would be well for the anthropologist to 
first define his role and intentions to a 
prospective employer or administrator, as 
advocated by Richard Adams,” rather 
than accept the job first. Thus, perhaps his 
role could be more conscientiously fulfilled, 
and administrators could utilize his offer- 
ings with greater benefit, instead of his con- 
tinually finding, as Nadel and many others 
have so often discussed, that his offerings 
and reports are “put to uses with which he 
could not in good conscience agree.”?” 

Arthur Vidich has put his finger on the 
situation as it is and has been in too many 
cases: The anthropologist “is involved in 
the contradiction whereby his professional 
knowledge, which is the condition of his 
role, is modified by purely administrative 
exigencies.””28 It is of value to note just how 
this professional knowledge is modified, 
and to what extent and in what form the 
administrative exigencies demand it. I sub- 
mit that this constitutes the key factor in 
a discussion of the application of anthro- 
pology to the administration of human 
affairs by the collaboration of anthropol- 
ogist and the typical administrator, mis- 
sionary, educator, industrialist, or health 
worker. 


25 Eliot D. Chapple, “Anthropological Engi- 
neering: Its Uses to Administrators,” Applied 
Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 2 (1943), p. 31. 

26 Richard N. Adams, ‘Notes on the Appli- 
cation of Anthropology,” Human Organization, 
Vol. 12, No. 2 (1953), p. 12. 

27S. F. Nadel, “Applied Anthropology,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1956). 

28 Arthur J. Vidich, “The Social Role of the 
Anthropological Advisor,” American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 59 (1957), p. 881. 
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Anthropological Knowledge: 
Data vs. Perspective 


Barnett has stated that “no matter how 
tactfully it is phrased, the truth is that 
anthropologists and administrators do not, 
on the whole, get along well together.”” 
But he puts his finger on a basic reason 
for this when he points out: “Fundamen- 
tally their differences arise from irrecon- 
cilable preconceptions and assumptions 
which are legacies from dissimilar back- 
grounds,”’30 


Let us examine some of the indications. 
Not only dissimilar backgrounds are in- 
volved, but also the misunderstanding 
which almost inevitably accompanies (1) 
a preoccupation with one’s own particular 
problems and (2) ignorance of the very 
nature of the specialty of one’s collabor- 
ator, no matter how useful the products 
of that specialty are found to be. For ex- 
ample, as Lucy Mair has pointed out, 
“those in authority are apt to value infor- 
mation only so far as it helps them to at- 
tain ends they have already chosen. If they 
are told that their aims are unattainable, 
on contradictory, they dismiss such con- 
clusions as ‘impractical,’ and also the stud- 
ies which lead to them.”3! We have often 
read of examples of this. The Govern- 
ment administrators of the Navajo have 
considered the writings of Gladys Reich- 
ard practically worthless for their use; 
and Audrey Richards reports of the ad- 
ministrator’s complaint that African mon- 
ographs “rarely deal with the particular 


29H. G. Barnett, Anthropology in Adminis: 
tration, op. cit., p. 49. 

30 Ibid. (emphasis mine). 

31 Lucy P. Mair, “Anthropology and the Un- 
derdeveloped Territories.” Reprinted in Mair, 
Studies in Applied Anthropology, London 
School of Economics Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 16 (London: University of 
London, Athlone Press, 1957), p. 79. 
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problems troubling him at the moment, 
and that they are not in fact of much 
immediate value though they repeatedly 
claim to be so.... The administrator has 
to read many pages on such subjects as the 
inter-relation of different institutions, the 
principles of segmentation of an African 
society, or the nature of culture change, 
before he is able to unearth the facts he 
wants.”*32 

Thus the administrative use of anthro- 
pology has tended to value the specific, 
itemized type of information, the factual 
material shorn of any theoretical matrix. 
As Myres put it in 1929, “if he calls in an 
expert, he wants his opinion now.”8 He is 
looking for a “ ‘magic’ solution to complex 
problems” and looks to the anthropologist 
to “come up with an ‘answer’ out of a 
supposed fund of knowledge,” as Kennard 
and Macgregor have expressed it.*4 

This approach may be illustrated by the 
Brown and Hutt experiment which had 
as a part of its chief aims regarding an- 
thropological knowledge, “to evolve a sim- 
ple method of securing and presenting 
such knowledge in a way that would serve 
immediate practical ends.”5 

The method which was finally 

adopted...may be summarized by 

saying that the administrator was to 

ask the anthropologist questions con- 

cerning his practical problems as they 

arose, and that the anthropologist 


32 A. I. Richards, op. cit., p. 295. 

33 John L. Myres, “The Science of Man in 
the Service of the State,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 59 (1929), p. 
30. 

34 Edward A. Kennard and Gordon Mac- 


gregor, “Applied Anthropology in Govern- 
ment: United States,” in A. L. Kroeber et al., 
Anthropology Today (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), p. 839. 

35 Gordon Brown and A. M. B. Hutt, An- 
thropology in Action (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), p. 1. 
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was to limit his answers by a consid- 
eration of the particular circum- 
stances which gave rise to the ques- 
tions.%6 
They were to attempt to present “results 
which will include all that is relevant, and 
exclude all that is irrelevant, to the prob- 
lems formulated.”’” 

This situation has been so characteristic 
of anthropology in an advisory role that 
recent literature also reflects the general 
situation. For example, Vidich, without 
any reference to the Brown and Hutt case, 
states: 

In facing these practical conditions of 

his situation, the adviser must adjust 

his knowledge to the immediate reali- 
ties of the administrative situation; the 
totality of his knowledge has to be 
focused to fit the working limits of 
administration. He breaks his knowl- 
edge into segments and redirects his 
thought and imagination in order to 
give priority to what seems most rele- 
vant to the problem as framed by his 
employer.*® 
For Brown and Hutt, the categories in 
which administrative questions were to 
fall, and in which answers were to be re- 
stricted, were three: “(1) Questions of 
fact pertinent to the practical problems 
concerned. (2) Questions as to the prob- 
able consequence of a projected course 
of action. (3) Reports upon the effects 
of measures which had already been 
adopted.”3? Appended to the text of the 
report is “a classified list of the questions 
which were asked by the administrator and 
answered by the anthropologist during the 
course of the experiment.” They total 
sixty-nine in all. 


36 Ibid., p. 6. 

37 Ibid., p. 3. 

38 Arthur J. Vidich, op. cit., pp. 880-881. 

39 Gordon Brown and A. M. B. Hutt, op. 
cit., ‘p.. 7. 
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It is clear that the administrative use of 
anthropology in many instances over a 
period of sixty years or more has been 
characterized by an attempt to derive ben- 
efit from the data accumulated by the an- 
thropologist, while ignoring the main the- 
oretical contribution which anthropology 
was equipped to make, namely a better 
understanding of the very nature of cul- 
ture, and thus of the cultures involved. In 
part, this ignorance was due to the failure 
to communicate effectively to administra- 
tion what culture is and what anthropol- 
ogy is all about. In part, however, the ig- 
norance was willful in that what anthro- 
pology seemed to be advocating threatened 
the vested interests of administration, and 
was seen only as hostile to policy already 
in effect. Although cases of the latter 
could be well enough documented, from 
early intrusions into colonial territories to 
the explanations and handlings of such 
repercussions as the Mau Mau upheaval, 
a consideration of the former will be more 
instructive for bringing the value of an- 
thropological concepts into focus. 


The crux of the matter is that what an- 
thropology is prepared to contribute to 
agents of cultural contact and change is 
not primarily the successive exclusive guide 
report, or specific problem-oriented item 
of information, but rather an ideological 
Orientation, an anthropological viewpoint 
permitting the administrator to see his 
practical problems in a culture perspective. 
Administrative goals have been assumed 
to be given, and they have expected of an- 
thropology merely a lubricant for the ma- 
chinery of their imposition. Anthropology, 
on the other hand, has dared to presume 
that administrative goals might suffer even 
radical alteration in the face of what was 
known to characterize human, and par- 
ticularly primitive, culture. Anthropology, 
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as a science, has been prepared to offer the 
generalities of its findings, while admin- 
istration has merely sought the specific of 
its application. 

Professor Sol Tax has expressed the na- 
ture of the impasse in a famous passage 
which bears quoting in full. It is based 
upon a distinction, the reality of which, 
Tax points out, can hardly be overempha- 
sized: 

Science conceives its propositions to 
be more valid as they are more gen- 
eral, not only theoretically, but as 
applied to a particular situation. And 
conversely, it conceives that the lower 
the level of abstraction, the less ap- 
plicable it is to a concrete situation. 
For example, if one wishes to apply 
anthropological knowledge to a given 
Indian tribe, science would hold that 
knowledge about that tribe is less im- 
portant than knowledge about all In- 
dians, or generalizations about human 
nature and society. To the administra- 
tor this may seem to be a reversal of 
common sense; but it should be appar- 
ent that just as a sheep-breeder ap- 
lies to his sheep knowledge of sheep- 
genetics rather than knowledge of his 
sheep, so the administrator applies to 
the Indian tribe knowledge, not about 
the tribe, but knowledge about some 
aspects of human nature. True, the 
administrator must know the condi- 
tion of the tribe, just as the sheep- 
breeder knows what kind of sheep he 
has; but the knowledge to be applied 
to interpreting and changing that 
condition is general knowledge, and 
the point of view of science is that the 
more general, the more valid.*° 


40 Sol Tax, “Anthropology and Administra- 
tion,” American Indigena, Vol. 5, No. 1. Re- 
printed in F. Gearing, R. Netting, and L. Peat- 
tie (eds.), Documentary History of the Fox 
Project, 1949-1959 (Chicago: Department of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago), pp. 19 
20. 
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Malinowski understood the same truth, 
which he expressed over twenty years 
earlier when he wrote that enforced ac- 
culturation involving “gradual and selec- 
tive change must be done carefully, with 
a deep knowledge of human nature, as 
well as of the local customs, that is, under 
expert guidance from ethnology.’*! The 
same distinction has been pointed out by 
Adams” and others. Tax pinpoints this 
basic difference between what the ad- 
ministrator expects and what the anthro- 
pologist offers: 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the administrator is frequently disap- 
pointed that the anthropologist has 
not extracted all of the kinds of data 
that would be useful to him.... But 
if he demands that anthropologists 
compromise their science, he should 
know that he imperils the goose that 
lays his golden eggs.* 

Significantly, even in the Brown and Hutt 
experiment the conflicting viewpoints were 
apparent. They report that “the final de- 
cision of what information was to be 
asked for was left by agreement to the ad- 
ministrator” (Brown). However, it de- 
veloped that “throughout the experiment, 
the anthropologist (Hutt) tended to press 
for the inclusion of a larger body of 
knowledge than the administrator thought 
necessary; some disagreements arose on 
this point,...and the principle finally 
adopted was whether, in the administra- 
tor’s opinion, the information is question 
would or would not enable him to dis- 
charge more efficiently his task as ana- 
lyzed." 


41 B. Malinowsk?, “Ethnology and the Study 
of Society,” Economica, Vol, 2 (1922a), p. 
211. 

42 Richard N. Adams, op. cit., p. 14. 

43 Sol Tax, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

44Gordon Brown and A. M. B. Hutt, op. 
cit., p. 9. 
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Examples of administrators inviting an 
anthropological overhauling of their policy 
and methods, who were prepared to take 
the consequences, are truly rare. One not- 
able case, however, involved a Menno- 
nite mission to the Toba Indians of the Ar- 
gentine Chaco. In the face of marked fail- 
ure in gaining access to the people and 
their language, the mission invited a hus- 
band and wife team, trained in anthro 
pology and linguistics, to come and help 
them. True, they set before them certain 
specific problems and questions. But on 
the basis of a day-by-day investigation, 
with regular conferences on all aspects of 
the problem, within the space of four 
months the missionaries themselves revised 
their entire approach to the Tobas. What 
is more striking is the fact that in ad- 
dition to becoming conscious of Toba cul- 
ture, and making sense out of Toba lan- 
guage, the establishment of Christianity 
itself within Toba culture was seen to in- 
volve forms much more nearly like those 
of Pentecostalism than the Mennonite 
forms which had been alien to the Toba. 
The newly understood forms were ac- 
cepted by the now culture-conscious mis- 
sionaries as the best expression of Chris- 
tianity for the Toba. 


Education for Administrators 


The implications of this case, as well as 
of the situations related above, lead to only 
one conclusion: the necessity of the anthro- 
pological orientation of the administrator. 
Many instruction programs for foreign 
service personnel do not succeed in accom- 
plishing this task because they attempt to 
include too much specific knowledge, and 
omit the vital theoretical indoctrination. 


45 William D. Reyburn, The Toba Indians of 
the Argentine Chaco: An Interpretive Report 
(Elkhart, Ind.: Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities, 1954). 
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The missionaries to the Toba Indians did 
not revise their whole approach because of 
learning the details of the Toba’s social 
structure. They did not change their minds 
because of new light on Toba traditional 
religious forms. These missionaries under- 
went an ideological reorientation to which 
these items were but a contributing detail 
woven into the fabric of culture theory 
and cultural dynamics. 

Lucy Mair writes of the increased in- 
telligence with which men of affairs could 
frame their policies if they understood 
“what is meant by a social process.” The 
understanding of culture process and the- 
ory she considers to be “the anthropolo- 
gist’s most significant contribution to prac- 
tical affairs.” 

Edwin W. Smith, in explaining the role 
of applied anthropology in government, 
said it was “amazing to think how long it 
was taken for granted that one of the most 
delicate businesses in the world — the gov- 
ernment of other races by white men of 
entirely different traditions — could be 
conducted by the light of nature."4” Cer- 
tainly water colors would be about as 
much use to a color-blind art student as 
anthropological knowledge to a culture- 
blind administrator. There has certainly 
been no lack of urging on the part of 
anthropologists that administrators be 
anthropologically trained. Radcliffe-Brown 
not only recommended this, but made the 
point later elaborated by Tax, that it is 
general orientation rather than specific in- 
formation which is needed, when he said 
in 1930: “We try to suit these courses to 
the needs of administrative officers, not, 
however, by dealing with actual problems 


4 Lucy P. Mair, “Applied Anthropology and 
Development Policies.” Reprinted in Mair, op. 
cit., p. 17. 

47 E. W. Smith, op. cit., p. xvii. 
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of administration, but by giving a syste- 
matic training in theoretical anthropology 
as a basis for the understanding of the na- 
tive culture with which they have to 
deal.’*48 

Herskovits, in 1936, referred to Myre’s 
approval in his 1931 presidential address 
to the Royal Anthropological Institute, of 
the Gold Coast decision not to appoint an- 
other government anthropologist upon the 
retirement of the one in office, “but to ap- 
point selected political officers to carry on 
the work on the basis of further training 
in anthropology.” He points out that 
Myres referred to such a move as “in prin- 
ciple the substance of all that our Institute 
has been recommending for so many 
years.’*? He notices, however, that ‘“teach- 
ing anthropology to officials was much less 
common than the employment of anthro- 
pological advisers.”5° Social anthropology 
was not made a regular part of the train- 


ing of British Colonial officials until 1946; 


and the United States Foreign Service In- 
stitute which includes anthropology in the 
training of foreigm service personnel was 
only founded in 1947.5! 


As Malinowski claimed in his early es 
say on “Practical Anthropology,” that 
only an anthropologist was competent to 
investigate land tenure systems in Afri- 
ca,° so Felix Keesing and Evans-Pritchard 
have made strong recommendations along 
this line. Keesing in 1945 stated: 

Ideally speaking, the administrator or 

other practical worker who has close 

touch with colonial peoples should 
have at his fingertips all the relevant 


48 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 277. 


49M. J. Herskovits, op. cit., p. 218. 

50 Ibid., p. 217. 

51§. F. Nadel, op. cit. 

52 B. Malinowski, ‘Practical Anthropology,” 
op. cit., p. 31. 
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technical equipment of the trained 
anthropologist.*5 
Evans-Pritchard put it even more strong: 
ly when he wrote a year later that “only 
a man with anthropological training and 
field-work experience is fully capable of 
interpreting and applying anthropological 
knowledge.” 
It seems obvious that instruction in 
the social side of anthropology equal 
at least to that given to Colonial Civil 
Servants should be provided for mis- 
sionaries by teachers who have them- 
selves had field experience. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it would almost seem that 
only with the rise of Action Anthropology 
within the last ten years do we find a well- 
organized, earnest, and forthright program 
of “cultural interference” which has the 


53 Felix Keesing, “Applied Anthropology in 
Colonial Administration,” in R. Linton, The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 
379-380. 

4 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, op cit., p. 97. 

55C. G. Seligman, ““Applied Anthropology,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition (1929), 
p. 47. 
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interests, desires, and viewpoints of the 
native peoples foremost in importance. By 
comparison, with few exceptions, previous 
programs in the interests of native peoples 
have been either (1) policy-bound to pre- 
determined goals, (2) culture-blind, with 
ethnocentric criteria for progress, or (3) 
dowright hostile to the preservation of cul- 
tural integrity. 

What is needed is a wider dissemination 
of an anthropological orientation to all ad- 
ministrative personnel involved with any 
culture different from their own. It is an 
educative solution which, as all attempts 
at solutions of broad problems do, sounds 
idealistic, to say the least. Nevertheless, 
it is the conclusion to which a major por- 
tion of anthropological research and opin- 
ion inevitably points, and which is, fur- 
thermore, validated by the examples of its 
successful application. 

With the marked expansion of anthro- 
pology in American colleges, Bible insti- 
tutes, and universities, it is not too much 
to envisage and increased awareness on 
the part of educators and veterans in 
“practical” culture contact situations alike, 
of the extreme value of an anthropological 
education. 





Charles Kraft 


Correspondence Courses 
in Anthropology 


The need for anthropological study! on the part of missionaries is widely 
recognized today. The great interest in such publications as P.A. and the 
many recent books and articles dealing with anthropology as related to the 
missionary task? is evidence of this fact. Yet, many are those engaged in 
missionary vocations who have had little, if any, opportunity to come for- 
mally into contact with an ordered presentation of the source materials of 
anthropology. Correspondence study on the field offers a real opportunity 
for a missionary to broaden his base and acquire a new understanding of the 
people and problems which he faces daily. 


IT cannot be denied that there are limita- 
tions as to what can be done through the 
mail in the absence of a teacher, a library, 
and an academic environment. One’s prog: 
ress will depend much more on his mas- 
tery of fewer books and his ability to ex- 
press himself in writing than would be the 
case in resident study. Yet considering the 
important role played in the learning proc- 
ess by motivation and the opportunity for 
immediate application of what one learns, 
it could well be asserted that correspon- 
dence study on the field may prove more 
valuable than the expending of a similar 
amount of effort in a more typically aca- 
demic atmosphere. A case might also be 
made for the value of learning by being 
forced to put one’s thoughts into writing. 
However, the major consideration in favor 
of this type of study for missionaries is 
that the alternative is usually nothing. 


How the Courses Work 


A correspondence course must necessar- 
ily be tied rather closely to its textbooks. 
The texts used in the courses available are, 
with few exceptions, standard works of 
considerable merit. The fact that many of 
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these are now being issued in paperback 
editions often make it possible for home 
study courses to be set up on the basis 
of several rather than upon just one or 
two textbooks. The better courses pro- 
vide, in addition, mimeographed supple- 
mentary materials for each lesson, often 
devoted to bringing the books up to date 


1 Charles Kraft, “Preliminary Report on Cor- 
respondence Courses in Anthropology,” Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Jan. 
Feb. 1960), pp. 43-44, mentions that eighteen 
institutions in the United States are listed in 
the “Guide to Correspondence Study” as of- 
fering Anthropology Courses by correspon- 
dence. Up to the present time, I have received 
announcements from fourteen of the schools 
there listed and from one additional institution 
(Baylor). These notices indicate forty-four 
courses of possible relevance to missionaries. 
(The “Guide to Correspondence Study” is 
available for 25c from National University Ex- 
tension Association, Building TSMc, Room 
112, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn.). 

2 See list prepared by William A. Smalley in 
“Selected and Annotated Bibliography of An- 
thropology for Missionaries.” Occasional Bulle- 
tin, Missionary Research Library, 301 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y., Vol. XI, No. 1 
(Jan. 20, 1960), 25c. 
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or to expressing the professor’s viewpoint 
on important issues. 

A typical course consists of a syllabus of 
assignments and supplementary materials 
15 to 50 mimeographed pages long, out- 
lining from 15 to 30 lessons and based on 
two textbooks. The time limit for the com- 
pletion of most courses is one year, al- 
though, in many cases, the time limit may 
be increased three, six, or twelve months 
by the payment of a nominal fee. One in- 
stitution, the University of California, al- 
lows a two-year limit, with no possibility 
of extension. 

Courses taken by correspondence are 
under certain circumstances applicable to- 
ward undergraduate credit in the institu- 
tions offering them. Whether or not such 
credits are transferable would depend on 
the institution to which one wishes to have 
them transferred. The University of Mis- 
souri alone offers subjects applicable to- 
ward a graduate degree (M.A.). This is 
possible, however, only after one has al- 
ready spent some time in graduate resi- 
dence there. 

The price of correspondence study is 
not prohibitive when compared to com- 
parable resident study. Many institutions 
charge about $25 per semester-hour for 
work done in residence. Correspondence 
courses, on the other hand, can be taken 
for around $10 per hour. The prices listed 
in the following chart are those for non- 
residents of the states of the given institu- 
tions, In some cases, residents of the state 
in which an institution is located are eligi- 
ble for a reduction in the cost of the offer- 
ings at that school. 


Introductory Courses 


Five universities offer one-semester in- 
troductory courses in anthropology. These 
courses typically consist of an introduc- 
tory lesson, two or three lessons dealing 
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with physical anthropology (the fossil rec- 
ord, race), and a lesson on archeology 
followed by a few lessons on cultural pre- 
history, with the bulk of the material de- 
voted to a study of culture: its nature and 
aspects. (See below for a more detailed 
description of the contents of cultural an- 
thropology.) 

A course of this nature would be a good 
place to start for one who has had no pre- 
vious contact with the field of anthropolo- 
gy. Such a study as that offered by the 
University of Utah (Anth. 1) can be 
highly recommended for missionaries in 
this category, especially since it does not 
spend much time at all with matters that 
would be of marginal interest to a mis- 
sionary. That is, of the twenty-five lessons 
in the course, only four are devoted to 
physical anthropology, prehistory and 
race — areas which might be considered 
marginal, though far from unimportant. 
This course is based on a good textbook 
and should be a very profitable experience 
for anyone who takes it. 


Cultural Anthropology 


The area of anthropological study of 
most relevance to the missionary is that 
which deals with culture, usually referred 
to in the United States as cultural anthro- 
pology. Many excellent listings specifically 
in cultural anthropology are offered by 
correspondence. These deal with the con- 
cept of culture and its various elements. 
Among the latter, special attention is giv- 
en to such subjects as marriage and the 
family, language, religion, political organ- 
ization, economics, material culture, and 
the like. Emphasis is placed on an exam- 
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ination of these elements of culture as they 
are found in non-Western societies. 

To the missionary who has had little 
or no previous contact with the field, this 
writer recommends most highly the courses 
listed under “Cultural Anthropology” at 
Indiana University (A104) and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Many of the other 
listings in this category also appear to be 
quite satisfactory, however. For those who 
have already taken introductory work in 
anthropology and for those who have had 
considerable anthropological study who 
would like a good review, the Indiana Uni- 
versity course entitled “Social Anthropol- 
ogy $307” should be a rewarding exper- 
ience.3 

Those working among or interested in 
American Indians will find several out- 
standing courses. I am most impressed by 
the three offered by the State of Oregon. 
The syllabi alone for these subjects range 
from 33 to 149 mimeographed pages in 
length. A great deal of work has gone 
into the preparation of these studies. Their 
use by missionaries should prove most prof- 
itable. For those working in Mexico, high- 
quality courses are offered by the Univer- 
sities of Texas and Utah, oriented par- 
ticularly toward a consideration of the 
ancient Aztec and (in the Utah listing) 
Mayan civilizations. 

Two good courses in the study of 
‘Primitive Religion” are available and rec- 
ommended. Prerequisite requirements do 
not seem to be heavy, so that one might 
well be allowed to register for them with- 
out having had any previous study in an- 
thropology. These courses treat of the 
types of religious response made by pre- 
literate peoples and the implications of 
such for the rest of their life. Various 
theories as to the origin, development, and 
function of this very important aspect of 


3 Op. cit. 
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life are examined in an attempt to come 


to a basic understanding of man as he ex- 
presses himself religiously. 
Linguistics 

Indiana University offers a good course 
in linguistics. The course is limited pretty 
largely to an application of the “content 
and techniques of linguistics” to English, 
but the principles involved have, of course, 
a much wider validity and can be usefully 
employed in the analysis of any language. 
Unfortunately this is the only correspon- 
dence course offered in this field by the 
schools included in this survey. Two offer- 
ings in literacy have recently come to my 
attention. Those interested should contact 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, for fur- 
ther information. 


Other Specialized Courses 


Physical Anthropology is, as has been 
said above, of a more peripheral interest 
to the missionary. Yet, it provides a neces- 
sary background for the one who wishes 
to go on to more advanced work in the 
field. Excellent courses are offered by the 
University of Texas (Anth. 301) and the 
University of California for those who 
want (or need) specifically physical an- 
thropology. In the offerings in this area by 
the Universities of Colorado, Minnesota, 
and probably that of the University of 
Arizona, a consideration of cultural pre- 
history takes a prominent place alongside 
of physical anthropology. The University 
of Colorado course can be highly recom- 
mended in this regard and the above-men- 
tioned course of the University of Texas 
for those who wish to limit their study 
to the narrower field. 

Several miscellaneous courses complete 
our list. The University of Utah has an of- 
fering on race relations for those interested 
in a study of racial problems in the United 
States. The University of Chicago offers 
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two comprehensive courses in culture and 
personality designed to lead one into a 
better understanding of himself in his own 
society as a basis for the better understand- 
ing of others of differing backgrounds.‘ 


4 Those interested in Biblical studies and/or 
Greek are referred to the “Guide to Corres- 
pondence Study” (see footnote 1) for names 
and addresses of the many institutions offering 
such. Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(3040 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, 
Ill.) also maintains a Correspondence Depart- 
ment offering many courses (including Biblical 
Greek and Hebrew) for B.D. credit. Under- 
graduate Bible college courses are also offered 
there. 
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The following chart is an attempt to 
summarize the pertinent findings of this 
survey in convenient form. To this is ap- 
pended my own evaluation of the materials 
under three heads: E—Highly Recom- 
mended, G—Good, F—Fair. Where there 
is in my possession insufficient material of 
which to make an evaluation, the evalua- 
tion space has been left blank. Blank 
spaces under other headings also indicate 
a lack of specific information in those 
areas. See the List of Texts following the 
chart for more detailed information re- 
garding the textbooks. 


GENERAL COURSES 


Institution Course Title 


Univ. of Utah 
to Anthropology 


Univ. of Alabama Anth. Ic: Introduc- 


tion to Anthropology 


Course 8: General 
Anthropology 


Univ. of Kansas 


Univ. of Minnesota 
to Anthropology 


Soc. 60e: General 
Anthropology 


Univ. of Missouri 


Semester Texts 


Anth. 1: Introduction 


Anth.1: Introduction 


Assign- Price Evalu- 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


General Anthropolo- 
gy II, A104 


Social Anthropology 
$307 


Indiana University 
Indiana University 


Univ. of Colorado 
pology 104-3 


Anth. 302: Cultural 
Anthropology 


Univ. of Texas 


Univ. of California 
al Anth.: 
Factors 


Principles of Anthro- 


Anth. XB 2A: Gener- 
Cultural 


Hours ments ation 

Hoebel 25 $30.00 G 

3.33 Hoebel, Jen- 

nings, Smith 

3 Titiev 18 26.00 F 

3 Howells (1954) 24 27.00 F 

3.33 Hoebel 35.00 
Murdock 

3 24 20.00 

a Beals and 18 30.00 E 
Hoijer 

3 Herskovits 18 30.00 E 
Howells (1944) 

3 Kroeber 27 28.00 E 
Hoebel 
Benedict 

3 Lowie (1940) 15 G 

3 Kroeber 15 25.00 G 
Forde 
Childe 
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Institution 
Univ. of Washington 


Univ. of Arizona 


Texas Technological 
College 


Univ. of Missouri 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Course Title 


July-Aug. 
Assign- Price Evalu- 
ments ation 
Herskovits 29 40.00 G 
Jacobs and Stern 


Titiev 21 
Hoebel 


Semester Texts 
Hours 


Anth. 102C: Social 3.33 


Customs 


Anth. 1b-C: Intro- 3 
duction to Anthro- 
pology II 

Anth. 232: Cultural 3 
Anthropology 


Soc. 326e: Cultural 24 
Anthropology 


Murdock 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 


Univ. of Texas 


Univ. of Colorado 


Univ. of California 


Univ. of Minnesota 


Texas Technological 
College 


Univ. of Arizona 


Univ. of Texas 


Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


Oregon State 


Oregon State 


Univ. of Minnesota 


Univ. of Texas 


Anth. 301: Origins of 3 Newman 15 


Man 


Principles of Anthro- 
pology 103-3 


Kroeber 
Kluckhohn 
Hoebel 


Kroeber 
Beals and Hoijer 


Anth. xBl: General 
Anthropology : Phys- 
ical and Biological 
Factors 


Anth. 1A: Prehistoric 
Man and Culture 
Anth. 131: Nature of 

Man 

Anth. la-C: Intro- 
duction to Anthro- 
pology I 

Anth. 348: Fossil 
Man 


Clark 
Oakley 


Howells (1944) 
Scheinfeld 


Titiev 


Boule and 
Vallois 


SNVIGNI NVOIWANV 


Anth. C417: The 2 
American Indian: 
North America 


Anth. C418: The 
American Indian: 
Central America 


Anth. C419: The 
American Indian: 
South America 


Anth. 80: The Amer- 


ican Indian 


Anth. 329: Cultures 
and Peoples of 
Mexico 


Underhill (1953) 


Thompson 
Vaillant 
"Fax 


No text; 149-p. 
syllabus 


Underhill (1953) 
Vaillant 


Vaillant 
Kroeber 
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Institution 


Univ. of Utah 


Univ. of Utah 


Univ. of Washington 


Univ. of California 


Univ. of Utah 


. of Texas 


. of California 


Indiana University 


Baylor University 


Baylor University 


. of Chicago 


. of Chicago 


. of Utah 


. of Missouri 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Course Title 


Hours 


Anth. 103: Meso- 3.33 
American Civiliza- 


tions 


Anth. 101: Indians of 
the United States 
Anth. 311C: Indian 
Cultures of the Pa- 
cific Northwest 
Anth. XB 137: In- 
dians of California 


Anth. 111: Indians of 
Utah 


Semester Texts 
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Assign- Price Evalu- 
ments ation 


Vaillant 25 30.00 
Morley 


Underhill (1953) 15 18.00 


Underhill (1944) 17 24.00 
Drucker 

Heizer and 15 25.00 
Whipple 


Indians of Utah 18.00 


PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 


Anth. 364: Magic, 3 
Witchcraft and 
Religion 

Anth. XB 124: Prim- 3 
itive Religion 


LANGUAGE 


Introduction to the 3 
Study of Language: 
Content and Tech- 
niques of Linguis- 
tics, L103 


Basic Literacy, 

L.S. 190 

Writing for New Lit- 3 
erates, L.S. 215 


Howells (1948) 
Malinowski 
Benedict 
Lowie (1948) 
Howells (1948) 


Hall 
Bryant 
Whitehall 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Soc. Sc. 166A: The BS 
Individual and So- 

ciety 

Soc. Sc. 166B: The 1.5 
Individual and So- 

cial Change 


Benedict 
Mead 
Riesman 


Huxley 
Redfield 
Veblen 
Warner 


RACE RELATIONS 


Anth. 179: Race 2 
Relations 


Soc. 337e: Racial and 2 
Cultural Relations 


Marden 
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Institution Course Title 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Semester Texts 
Hours 


July-Aug. 


Assign- Price Evalu- 
ments ation 


ARCHEOLOGY 


of Washington 
ological Methods 
and Techniques 
of Utah 


Anth. 370C: Arche- 


Anth. 152: Archeolo- 
gy of the Southwest 


3.33 Heizer 29 


1.33 Wormington 10 


EUROPE 


of Texas Anth. 332: Races, 
People, and Lan- 


guages of Europe 


3 Ripley 


EGYPT 


of Arizona Anth. 108-C: Egypt 


2 Breasted 14 


TEXTS USED IN COURSES SURVEYED 


Beals, Ralph L., and Harry Hoijer, Intro- 
duction to Anthropology (New York: 
Macmillan, 1959), $7.50. 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture (New 
York: New American Library, 1937), 
50c. 

Boule, Marcellin, and Henri Vallois, Fos- 
sil Men (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1957), $9.50. 

Breasted, James, History of Egypt (New 
York: Scribner), $12.50. 

Bryant, Margaret, Moder English and Its 
Heritage (New York: Macmillan, 
1948), $5.75. 

Childe, V. Gordon, What Happened in 
History (Baltimore: Penguin, 1954), 
95c. 

Clark, W. E. LeGros, History of Primates 
(Chicago: Phoenix, 1957), $1.25. 

Drucker, Philip, Indians of the Northwest 
Coast (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955), $5.75. 

Forde, C. Daryll, Habitat, Economy and 
Society (New York: Dutton, 1934), 
$5.50. 

Hall, Robert, Linguistics and Your Lan- 
guage (paper-back edition of Leave 


Your Language Alone) (New York: 
Doubleday-Anchor, 1960), $1.45. 

Heizer, Robert, Guide to Archeological 
Field Methods (Palo Alto, Calif.: N-P 
Publications, 1958), $5.00 (paper 
$4.00). 

Heizer, Robert, and M. A. Whipple, The 
California Indians (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California, 1957), $6.50. 

Herskovits, Melville, Man and His Works 
(New York: Knopf, 1948), $8.00. 

Hoebel, E. Adamson, Man in the Primitive 
World (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958), $9.00. 

Hoebel, E. Adamson, J. D. Jennings, and 
E. R. Smith, Reading in Anthropology 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), 
$3.75. 

Howells, William, Back of History (New 
York: Random, 1954), $3.50. 

——Heathens (New York: Double- 
day, 1948), $4.00. 

————Mankind So Far (New York: 
Doubleday, 1944). 

Huxley, Aldous, Brave New World (New 
York: Bantam, 1932), 50c. 
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Indians of Utah, Past and Present (Univ. 
of Utah Home Study Dept., 1959), 
$3.50. 

Jacobs, Melville, and B. Stern, General 
Anthropology (New York: Barnes and 
Noble — College Outline Series, 1955), 
$1.75. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, Mirror for Man 
(Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett Publica- 
tions, 1949), paper 50c. 

Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948), 
$9.75. 

Lowie, Robert, Introduction to Cultural 
Anthropology (New York: Rinehart, 
1940), $6.50. 

————Primitive Religion (New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap Universal, 1948), 
paper 95c. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, Magic, Science 
and Religion (New York: Doubleday- 
Anchor, 1948), paper 95c. 

Marden, Charles, Minorities in American 
Society (New York: American Book 
Co., 1952), $5.50. 

Mead, Margaret, Sex and Temperament 
(New York: New American Library, 
1935), 50c. 

Morley, Sylvanus, The Ancient Maya 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1956), $8.50. 

Murdock, George P., Our Primitive Con- 
temporaries (New York: Macmillan, 
1934), $6.25. 

Newman, Horatio, Evolution, Genetics 
and Eugenics (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932), $10.00. 

Oakley, Kenneth, Man, The Tool-Maker 
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(Chicago: Phoenix, 1957), $1.25. 

Redfield, Robert, A Village That Chose 
Progress (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1950), $4.00. 

Riesman, David, and others, The Lonely 
Crowd (New York: Doubleday-An- 
chor, 1953), 95c. 

Ripley, William Z., Races of Europe: 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1899). 

Scheinfeld, Amram, You and Heredity 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1950), $7.50. 

Tax, Sol, Heritage of Conquest (Chicago: 
Free Press, 1953), $5.00. 

Thompson, John, Rise and Fall of Maya 
Civilization (Norman: Univ. of Okla- 
homa, 1959), $5.00. 

Titiev, Mischa, Science of Man (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1954), $7.75. 

Underhill, Ruth, Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest (Education Division, U. S. 
Office of Indian Affairs, 1944). 

———Red Man’s America (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953), $7.50. 

Vaillant, G. C., Aztecs of Mexico (Balti- 
more: Penguin, 1950), $1.45. 

Veblen, Thorstein, Theory of the Leisure 
Class (New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1954), 50c. 

Warner, William Lloyd, Democracy in 
Jonesville (New York: Harper, 1949). 
Whitehall, Harold, Structural Essentials 
of Written English (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1956), $4.00. 
Wormington, Prehistoric Indians of the 
Southwest (Denver Museum of Natural 

History, 1956), $2.00. 
























R. R. Inskeep 


The March of Iron 


Across a Continent 


Everywhere in the ancient world the development of iron metallurgy was 
a revolutionary advance that permitted men to build new and more complex 
societies. Africa was no exception to this rule. It saw the rise of great 
African kingdoms equipped with a new mastery over the soil and the 
forest and over their non-iron-using neighbors. This ironwork was the 
product of home industries practiced for generations and which originally 
owed nothing to the white man. It is now known that great iron civiliza- 
tions developed as early as the beginnings of the Christian era in at least 
two widely separated regions of the continent: one in West Africa (the 
Sudan, Dahomey, Ghana, etc.); another in eastern and south-central Afri- 
ca. A few years ago it was hardly suspected that iron technology in south- 
central Africa dated back so far, but since 1953 evidence has been piling 
up with the discovery of early Christian-period iron centers near Lake 
Tanganyika and elsewhere. This article is the last of a series of four articles 
reprinted here to help develop a sense of perspective in the historical depth 
of African culture, and the early evidences of civilization in some parts of 









the continent. 





IF You were to tour Africa today, almost 
anywhere from the Cape to Nairobi you 
would find abundant evidence of the iron 
and steel industries of the continent: 
railways, bridges, steel-reinforced build- 
ings, and even steel barges sailing the 
peaceful Zambezi. These are all reflections 
of the metal age as introduced to Africa 
by European colonists. But if you wan- 
dered off the beaten track almost any- 
where along the same routes, you would 


find more or less primitive Africans also © 


using iron: iron spears and knives, iron 
arrow-heads, iron axes and hoes, and even 
iron musical instruments. 





R. R. Inskeep is Keeper of Prehistory, 
The Rhodes Livingstone Museum, Liv- 
ingstone, Northern Rhodesia. His article 
is reprinted from the October 1959 issue 
of The Unesco Courier. 
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This ironwork is the product of a home 
industry which has been practiced for 
generations in and around Bantu villages 
and which originally owes nothing to 
the white man. In a few places in Tan- 
ganyika, the equatorial forests of the 
Congo, and the remote Kalahari desert 
you would find small groups of hunting 
peoples who still do not know the art of 
smelting and shaping iron. But even these 
most primitive folk now have tools and 
weapons of iron which they obtain by 
trade from neighboring Bantu or Euro- 
peans. Some will obtain odd scraps of 
the metal which they shape to their own 
requirements, not by the methods of the 
metal worker, but by the age-old methods 
of the stone age, beating and hammering 
the cold metal with a lump of stone on 
a stone anvil. 
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THE MARCH OF IRON ACROSS A CONTINENT 


It is hard to think of an Africa in 
which no one had any knowledge of 
metal working, and where all tools, 
weapons, and ornaments were of stone, 
bone, ivory, wood, or other non-metallic 
materials. But archeologists have shown 
that this was the case in Africa just as 
it was many years earlier in Europe and 
the Near East. Everywhere from the 
south coast to the southern fringes of the 
Sahara we find the old camp sites and 
living places of stone-age hunters. Then, 
occasionally, we find in the living places 
of some of the latest of the stone-age 
peoples fragments of Bantu pottery and 
even traces of iron smelting. These are 
the sites which show us a picture of the 
old stone-using, hunting peoples coming 
into contact with the first metal-using 
farmers in the subcontinent. 


Farming, Pottery, 
and Iron-working 


Hunting peoples must essentially be 
mobile, and they have little use for cum- 
bersome and brittle pottery. I mention 
this because we generally associate the 
appearance of pottery with the coming 
of iron. The earliest pottery in southern 
Africa is probably that of the Hottentots, 
a cattlecowning, non-agricultural people 
who migrated into South Africa ahead of 
the Bantu. We shall have more to say 
about these people in connection with 
metals a little later. 

Iron-working did not arrive in the sub- 
continent as an isolated trait. It was 
accompanied by well-made pottery in use 
on a large scale, and, more important still, 
by agriculture. Normally when we find 
evidence of any one of these three things 
we can generally infer the others. Agri- 
culture meant that man could produce 
his own food instead of having to chase 
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and gather it about the country side. For 
the first time in history it became possible 
to live a settled existence in permanent 
villages. This led to the development of 
more complex and closely knit societies, 
with more time to develop their arts and 
crafts. The advent of these earliest farmers 
in southern Africa, with their knowledge 
of smelting and smithing was without a 
doubt the most significant change that the 
country had seen during half a million 
years of human occupation. 


Were First Skills Brought? 


But who were the earliest iron-using 
peoples in southern Africa? Whence came 
they? And when did they first appear on 
the scene? These are questions to which 
we must admit that we do not know the 
complete answers. But we do have some 
clues, and archeologists are now actively 
engaged in looking for others. It is rela- 
tively easy to go into the bush and find 
sites where there is evidence of early 
iron-working, but it is another matter 
entirely to say how old a site is or who 
the people were who lived there. 

The immense period of the Stone Age 
and the various cultures represented in 
the period can be divided up and given 
some sort of dating on the basis of geo- 
logical events, but the period of iron- 
working is far too recent for geology to 
be able to provide a clue. Some help can 
be had from the writings of early Euro- 
pean explorers, and it is from these that 
we learn something of the early use of 
metals in the extreme south. 

It-is clear from records dating back to 
1510 that the Cape Hottentots had no 
tools, weapons or ornaments of metal and 
that during the ensuing centuries they 
only acquired the art of metal working 
from the Dutch ships that called there. 
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They always relied on the ships for their 
supplies of raw material. In 1661 an ex- 
pedition dispatched by Jan van Riebeeck 
to the Namaqua Hottentots some 200 
miles from the Cape found these people 
in possession of beads and chains of 
copper and iron which they had mined 
and smelted themselves. Similar reports 
exist from 1719 for the Ba Tlaping Hot- 
tentots who were, however, in fairly close 
contact with the earliest Bantu in the 
area. We thus see that metal working 
in the extreme south is a comparatively 
recently acquired skill, and was in all 
probability learned from first Bantu im- 
migrants in the 16th or 17th centuries. 


If the knowledge of iron-working was 
introduced by southward-moving Bantu, 
then we should expect to find it at earlier 
dates the farther north we travel. This is, 
in fact, borne out by the archeological 
evidence from Central Africa. Here, how- 
ever, dating becomes much more difficult 
as there are no records earlier than the 
18th century and very little of any value 
until Livingstone’s explorations during the 
latter half of the 18th century. The 
answers must lie almost entirely with the 
archeologist aided by the radio-chemist 
who, by processing carbon recovered from 
old living sites, can tell us approximately 
how old the sites are. 


Let us digress for a moment and con- 
sider when the knowledge of iron-working 
may have come to Africa. Objects of 
iron are found in Mesopotamia in deposits 
dated to the middle part of the 3rd mil- 
lenium B.C. The real focus of iron pro- 
duction in prehistoric times, however, was 
in the Hittite empire during the period 
1400 to 1200 B.C., and it is most likely 
that it was from here that the craft first 
spread into Europe, and south to Egypt, 
and to other points along the North 
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African coast. Iron does not become really 
common in Egypt until around 600 to 
500 B.C. The inhabitants of Meroe (650 
B.C. to 350 A.D.), an island in the Nile 
just north of Khartoum, knew the use of 
iron, and settlements which can be linked 
with Meroe by the pottery they contain 
have been traced considerably farther 
south on the Blue Nile. 


Here then is a possible route by which 
iron might have been introduced to the 
people who later carried it by migration 
to areas of Central and South Africa. 
Alternatively the Horn of Africa and the 
east coast have been suggested as a pos 
sible route. So, too, has the west coast 
of Africa along the margins of the Sahara 
desert. But at present there is insufficient 
evidence to favor any of these sugges: 
tions, although the physical characteristics 
of the Bantu, who form the largest ele- 
ment in Africa’s population, suggest that 
they came from the northeast of the con- 
tinent. 


“History Book” 
Inscribed in Clay 


A few sites in the Rhodesias help to 
provide something a little more certain in 
the way of dates. At Kalambo Falls, at 
the south end of Lake Tanganyika, Dr. 
J. D. Clark has found a hollow containing 
up to thirty feet of swamp clays which 
contain early Iron Age pottery at all 
levels from top to bottom. There is also 
iron slag at some levels, and traces of 
hearths and clay floors. A carbon sample 
from near the middle of the deposit has 
given a date of 100 A.D. Since the 
pottery is typologically early, this may be 
a living site of some of the earliest iron- 
using folk to reach Northern Rhodesia. 


Another interesting and much discussed 
site is Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia. 
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All romantic claims that this intriguing 
ruin was once a temple of the Queen of 
Sheba, or that it was built by the Phoe- 
nicians must, in the light of scientific 
discoveries, be dropped. Careful excava- 
tion and close examination of the objects 
found show quite clearly that Zimbabwe 
is to be attributed to early Bantu settlers, 
the same Bantu who carried into the 
country the earliest knowledge of metal- 
working and farming. 


The builders of Zimbabwe were a live- 
ly, energetic people: farmers and cattle 
owners, producing tools and ornaments 
in copper, gold, and iron, and acquiring 
beads of foreign origin by trade. A radio- 
carbon date for Zimbabwe suggests that 
it was in occupation during the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., although it must be admitted 
that for technical reasons this date is 
slightly suspect, and Zimbabwe may not 
be as old as this. It does, however, give 
us aS approximate idea of when these 
folk first arrived in Rhodesia. 


Pottery from the earliest levels at 
Zimbabwe is closely related to pottery 
from several sites in Northern Rhodesia. 
Two such sites in the south of Barotseland 
have been dated by radio-carbon tests to 
between 100 and 400 A.D. Unfortunately, 
owing no doubt to the acid conditions of 
the soil, no iron has yet been discovered 
at these sites, and because no proper ex- 
cavation has been carried out we know 
nothing of what the settlement was like. 

A recent discovery about a hundred 
miles north of Victoria Falls may help 
to provide a link between the earliest 
iron-age folk hereabouts and the present- 
day inhabitants. At a tiny settlement 
known as Kalomo has been discovered 
what is virtually a miniature tell; that 
is, a mound formed from the accumula- 
tion of centuries of rubbish. The occupants 
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of this old village lived so long on the 
one spot that they ended up by sitting 
on a heap of their own rubbish some 
nine feet high! A trial excavation showed 
us that the last inhabitants lived there 
comparatively recently, perhaps in the last 
century. The earliest levels have not yet 
been dated, but they will almost certainly 
take us back several centuries. 


These folk were farmers who decorated 
themselves with snail shell beads, and fash- 
ioned razors and arrowheads from iron. 
They also made little figurines of cattle 
and fat-tailed sheep, but whether these 
were children’s toys or fertility cult ob- 
jects we cannot yet say. Their grain they 
stored in large bottle-shaped pits dug up 
to nine feet into the rotten granite sub- 
soil. It may be that the man-made mound 
at Kalomo was fortified, but whether 
against attack from neighboring Bantu or 
from the last of the stone-age tribes into 
whose territory they had moved, we can- 
not say until more work has been done. 


To sum up, then, we may say that the 
period in question has been so little 
studied that we are not yet in a position 
to describe in detail what was happening 
during the change from Stone Age to 
Metal Age. All the evidence suggests, 
however, that the knowledge of iron- 
working was not discovered independently 
in southern Africa, but was brought here 
by migrant peoples, simple farmers from 
some unknown area either to the northeast 
or northwest of the sub-continent, or 
who, perhaps, reached Central Africa 
fairly soon after the beginning of the 
Christian era, but who did not penetrate 
to the extreme south until as late as the 
15th or 16th centuries A.D. These 
migrant peoples were undoubtedly the 
direct ancestors of the present-day Bantu- 
speaking inhabitants of the country. 





Lowell L. Noble 


Can St. Paul’s 
Methods Be Ours? 


Ever since Roland Allen wrote his thought-provoking book, Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul's or Ours?,! much discussion concerning missionary prin- 
ciples and methods has centered around this theme. Lowell Noble entered 
the discussion by comparing the missionary work of the Apostle with three 
representative, successful, modern-day missionary works: The Rhenish Mis- 
sion among the Bataks of Sumatra, the Presbyterian work in Korea, and the 
Free Methodist work in Ruanda Urandi, Central Africa. The article below 
is a summary of that study. Can St. Paul’s missionary methods be ours? Or 
are there factors in the modern missionary era which differ from those 
which Paul faced, which might force the modern missionary to modify or 
change the Pauline approach? 


IN ALMOST any book of church history Mediterranean area, especially among the 


which includes the New Testament period 
there is a discussion about the preparation 
of the world for the coming of Jesus 
Christ. Much is made of the fact that the 
political, religious, and social aspects of 
the Roman Empire were in such a state as 
to be conducive to the rapid spread of 
Christianity. How much effect did this 
preparation of the Mediterranean world 
for the coming of Jesus Christ have upon 
Paul’s personal preparation for evangeliz- 
ing the people of the Roman Empire? 


Language 


As a whole the Roman Empire was bi- 
lingual. Most of the different areas had 
their own language, but the Greek lan- 
guage was the common language of the 
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people of the cities. Paul himself spoke 
both Greek and Aramaic. In this con- 
nection Adolf Deissmann wrote: 


The greatest difficulty which in other 
cases is presented to the missionary, 
that of mastering the language, and 
thereby the psyche of the heathen, 
scarcely existed for Paul in his world. 
From childhood onwards he had been 
a Jew to the Jews, so also he was a 
Hellenist to the Hellenists, because 
the tongue and soul of Hellenism had 
come to him with the air of Tarsus.? 
The widespread use of Greek made it 
possible for the gospel to be quickly and 
widely spread. Related to the universality 
of the Greek language was the existence 
of the Septuagint. This meant that the 


1Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St. 
Paul’s or Ours? (Chicago: Moody Press, 1956, 
reprint). 

2 Adolf Deissmann, Paul, A Study in Social 
and Religious History (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1926), p. 41. 
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Old Testament Scriptures were available 
in Greek, ready for Paul to refer to in 
his preaching. And possibly more impor- 
tant, the Old Testament was available for 
the new converts to read after Paul had 
gone to other areas. 


Paul’s language preparation, therefore, 
was excellent for the area in which he 
was to spread the gospel. He did not have 
to spend time learning the language before 
he could evangelize. More important, he 
spoke “‘like a native.” Since he knew the 
language from childhood he had no diffi- 
culty in expressing the gospel in terms 
which the people could readily understand. 


In sharp contrast to the experience of 
the apostle Paul, language proves to be a 
major barrier to the modern missionary, as 
readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY are 
well aware. Johannes Warneck, distin- 
guished missionary to the Bataks, said: 


The missionary (we are speaking here 
of the first contact with a people who 
have had no missionary previously) 
has at first a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language, and his mes- 
sage is often misunderstood. He ac- 
guires painfully a few words; he uses 
them in a sense different from that 
given them by the natives, and with 
a psychological reference they do not 
understand.... The language is one 
of the greatest obstacles to even the 
most elementary preaching of the gos- 
pel.... It is only by residing in the 
land for years, by persistent study of 
the outward and inward life of the 
people, and by relentless self-criticism, 
that the missionaries come to see the 
errors into which at first they fell in 
all simplicity. 

The modern pioneer missionary also 

faces the tedious task of Bible translation, 


3 Johannes Warneck, The Living Christ and 
Dying Heathenism (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1954, reprint), p. 140. 


which means that years will go by before 
the natives can have the Bible in their 
own language. 


Culture 


Paul was born a Jew and received Jew- 
ish training. Without question he was in- 
timately acquainted with the Jewish cul- 
ture. Paul’s main ministry, however, was 
to the Gentiles. He was born in Tarsus, 
a Gentile city, but he received his edu- 
cation under Gamaliel in Jerusalem. It 
is doubtful, then, if he received a formal 
Gentile training in his youth, but even so, 
his early boyhood days in Tarsus would 
have left some impressions of Gentile life 
upon him. 

Paul’s residence in Palestine did not iso- 
late him from Gentile culture, for the land 
of the Jews had been invaded by Hellen- 
ism. F. F. Bruce commented that Paul 
“probably learned more of Greek culture 
in Gamaliel’s school than he had been 
permitted to acquire in Tarsus” as a boy. 

After his conversion Paul went to Jeru- 
salem and preached Christ to the Hellen- 
ists. When they threatened to kill him, 
he was sent to Tarsus. He remained in or 
near Tarsus until Barnabas found him and 
took him to Antioch. His stay in Tarsus 
probably lasted six or seven years during 
which time he may have engaged in mis- 
sionary work and possibly have founded 
the churches of Cilicia which are men- 
tioned in Acts 15:41. At this time Paul 
undoubtedly learned much of current 
Gentile thought and customs. Further con- 
tact was had with the Gentiles during the 
year he was at Antioch. Thus even though 
Paul was not a Gentile, his knowledge of 
the Greek language and his intimate con- 
tact with Gentile culture prepared him 


4F. F. Bruce, The Spreading Flame (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954), 
p. 91. 
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well for his work as the apostle to the 
Gentiles. 


A few other points might be mentioned 
further emphasizing Paul’s preparation for 
his task. Paul was a citizen of the Roman 
Empire; this fact saved his life several 
times. Jews were common in the cities of 
the Empire so that there appears to have 
been no significant “racial” barrier to hin- 
der Paul’s ministry. His standard of living 
was similar to that of the people of the 
Empire. He was not regarded as a rich per- 
son as the modern foreign missionary so 
often is regarded by the nationals to whom 
he ministers. Also Paul was used to the 
climate of the Mediterranean area. The 
foreign missionary of today often faces 
a severe problem of adjusting to a sharply 
different climate. 


Today we all know that the sharp dif- 
ference between the culture of the mis- 
sionary and the national creates a difficult 
problem in the communication of the gos- 
pel. Edwin Smith points up the problem 
of difference in culture by commenting: 

It has been said that over fifty per 
cent of the troubles between White 
and Black in Africa are traceable to 
misunderstandings based on two 
things. First, ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Second, our tendency to think 
that the other fellow has the same 
view about essential things that we 
have; or that, even if the other fellow 
does not think and act as we do, at 
least he knows what are our point of 
view and our customs.‘ 


The apostle Paul is commonly referred 
to as the first missionary. In many people’s 
minds this seems to mean the first for- 
eign missionary. Then it is often assumed 
that, since Paul had outstanding success 
in his missionary work, what better ap- 


5 Edwin Smith, Knowing the African (Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1946), p. 36. 
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proach could the modern foreign mis- 
sionary use than the missionary methods 
of the apostle Paul? The writer realizes 
that there is a definite trend in some cir- 
cles towards eliminating the term “for- 
eign missionary,” and instead calling the 
missionary a “fraternal worker,” or some 
such term. In some respects this is a 
healthy approach, but it is well to remem- 
ber that a switch in terms does not auto- 
matically eliminate the problem of foreign- 
ness. The writer is also aware that it is 
impossible to draw a strict line between 
the “home” and “foreign” missionary. In 
the realm of missionary methods, however, 
this problem of being “foreign” is of con- 
siderable importance. The apostle was 
not a foreign missionary, as we commonly 
think of the term. Rather, he was more 
analogous to an evangelist who evangelized 
unreached areas of his own country. As 
this fact is comprehended, one sees the 
great contrast between the preparation of 
Paul and the typical modern pioneer mis- 
sionary for their work. This handicap of 
the modern missionary is a main reason 
for the recent stress of anthropological un- 
derstanding in missions. 


Methods of Evangelism 


Paul did not attempt saturation evan- 
gelism; instead he chose important cities 
or towns on a trade route in which to 
concentrate his efforts. Apparently he in- 
tended that the churches which would be 
established in the cities would reach the 
surrounding country with the gospel. 
These cities had contact with the Greek 
language and culture, Roman government, 
and the Jewish religion. 

The Presbyterians is Korea chose a dif- 
ferent strategy of approach. J. L. Nevius 


6 William A. Smalley, “What Are Indige- 
nous Churches Like?” PracTicaL ANTHROPOL’ 
ocy, Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June 1959), p. 135. 
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advised the missionaries to engage in ex- 
tensive itineration in the villages instead 
of concentrating in the cities. This they did 
and with good success. The Korean church 
is generally considered to be one of the 
outstanding “young” churches in the 
world today. 


Paul's practical point of contact in each 
city, in most if not all cases, was with the 
Jews. In almost all situations Paul went 
first to a Jewish synagogue, where as a 
Jew he was readily received. He was not 
looked upon as a foreigner with a strange 
religion. Here he found people familiar 
with the idea of one God, with the Mes- 
siah, and with moral standards. He gath- 
ered his first converts from the Jews, their 
proselytes, and the “God-fearers.” These 
converts formed a strong nucleus for the 
local church. The “God-fearers” were 
Gentiles who had been attracted to the 
Jewish religion and often attended the 
synagogue services, but they did not go 
so far as to become proselytes. Bruce in- 
dicates that the God-fearers were an im- 
portant factor in the success of Paul’s 
evangelism. He writes: “For the most part, 
the Jewish communities declined the good 
news, whereas the God-fearers accepted it 
avidly as the very thing they were waiting 
for."? After Paul had preached in the 
synagogue for a time he was usually forced 
to leave by the rejecting Jews. He would 
take his converts and move out to min- 
ister to the Gentiles. It can be concluded, 
then, that Paul had an excellent point of 
contact as he evangelized from city to 
city —a point of contact the modern mis- 
sionary would give his right arm to have. 

The first Presbyterian missionaries in 
Korea did not find a ready made practical 
point of contact. Since the government was 
opposed to direct evangelism, the initial 


7 Bruce, op. cit., p. 106. 
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point of contact was a crucial one. The 
wrong type of contact might close the door 
to missionary work for years to come. 
Medical missions was chosen as the first 
point of contact. Five of the first six mis- 
sionaries were medical missionaries. C. A. 
Clark wrote: 

It was a physician who opened Korea 
to the gospel, and again, in the in- 
land Stations particularly, it has been 
the doctor who had broken trail for 
the evangelist and disarmed prejudice 
in those communities. 

It has been the fixed policy of the 
Presbyterian Missions not to open up 
new Stations until they could send in 
two evangelists and a doctor.® 

For Paul the practical point of contact was 
the Jewish synagogue; for the Presby- 
terians it was medical missions. 

Paul’s main mode of evangelism was 
preaching. In the early days of mission 
work in Korea little preaching was done. 
Conversation evangelism and the distribu- 
tion of tracts and Scripture portions were 
the main modes of evangelism. Thus it is 
seen that the Presbyterian missionaries of 
Korea used different methods of evange- 
lism than Paul used. Under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit they chose methods suit- 
able to the circumstances. 


Methods of Church Planting 


In comparison to the typical modern 
foreign missionary the apostle Paul estab- 
lished his churches very rapidly; yet it does 
not appear that he was a hasty church 
planter. Elders were not quickly or loosely 
appointed. They were not to be new con- 
verts; they must have proven themselves 
qualified in teaching, character, and con- 
duct. Paul returned to each church he 


8 Charles Allen Clark, The Nevius Plan for 
Mission Work in Korea (Seoul, Korea: Chris- 
tian Literature Society, 1937), p. 210. 
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had established at least once, and to most 
of them two or three times. Between these 
personal visits Paul wrote letters and sent 
helpers such as Timothy and Titus to 
aid the churches. Thus it is seen that Paul 
kept in close contact with his churches. 
He soon left the local church on its own 
in the sense that he or one of his helpers 
did not stay with each individual church 
permanently, but he never left the church- 
es without some supervision. A factor 
which helped these churches to become 
rapidly self-governing was the presence of 
the Jewish proselyte or God-fearer con- 
verts. They would be familiar with the 
synagogue type of government. 

The need for proper organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of the Ko- 
rean mission work was strongly emphasized 
by the early missionaries. The mission 
moved slowly in giving authority to the 
native church. Except for two elders who 
were ordained in 1889 and were removed 
from office soon afterward, there were no 
Korean elders until 1900 — sixteen years 
after the beginning of the work in Korea. 
During this length of time Paul had com- 
pleted all of his missionary work. 

An outstanding characteristic of both 
the Pauline and Korean churches was their 
witnessing. God chose key men as leaders, 
but in both churches the real power of 
Christianity lay in the life and witness of 
individual Christians. In Korea the ma- 
jority of churches had their beginning as 
a result of laymen witnessing to their 
friends and neighbors. 

Paul’s churches took care of their own 
finances from the beginning. Their finan- 
cial needs were quite small since they met 
in homes, had no full-time pastors, or 
started no schools. Paul was not a rich 
man, in their eyes, who could dole out 
money to aid them. Instead, Paul was 
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occasionally aided by the churches he 
founded. 


The typical modern missionary usually 
gets involved with a heavy financial bur- 
den in connection with medical and edu- 
cational missions. He feels that these are 
necessary additions to straight evangelism. 
In this regard Chalmers Martin com- 
mented: 


Let us remember that much of what 
the modern missionary strives to give 
by means of the mission-school — the 
ability to read the Scriptures, the 
quickening of dulled minds, the de- 
velopment of useful gifts, had in great 
measure been given to the people of 
the Roman Empire through the diffu- 
sion of Greek culture and the Greek 
tongue, on the one hand, and the in- 
fluence of the synagogue and the ex- 
istence of the Septuagint on the 
other.? 

The main contrast between Pauline and 
modern missions in the realm of church 
planting is the time element involved. 
What Paul accomplished in months takes 
the modern missionary years to complete. 
Modern missions are often strongly criti- 
cized because of their comparative slow- 
ness in planting churches. In some cases 
the criticism is just. But the advantages 
which Paul enjoyed explain much of his 
rapid success — the advantages of not be- 
ing foreign, the existence of the synagogue, 
etc. The respected missionary scholar, 
Hendrik Kraemer, noted the difference be- 
tween Pauline and modern missions in his 
comments on the communication of the 
Christian message. 

There is even ground for maintaining 

the thesis that in some respects the sit- 

uation of the Primitive Church was 
more favorable than the present one. 





9Chalmers Martin, Apostolic and Modern 
Missions (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1898), p. 225. 
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There were external conditions of the 
Rome-Greek world working in favor 
of a spread of Christianity. ... There 
was one empire, one world language, 
one culture, a common trend toward 
monotheism, a common nostalagia for 
saviors, a common feeling that under- 
standing of life, religion, and strong 
moral discipline belong together. This 
impressive list is an eye opener to our 
present situation.!° 

Today we do preach the same gospel as 
Paul preached. The factors of prayer, 
faith, sin, the opposition of Satan, etc., are 
basically the same. The goal of establishing 
an indigenous church is similar. But the 
process, the methods, of evangelizing and 
planting that church will have to vary ac- 
cording to the specific situation. 

Paul’s missionary methods are not the 
set pattern for all missionary work, regard- 
less of time or place. They were God's pat- 
tern for Paul’s day —his circumstances 
and cultural conditions. For our day they 
must be modified, changed, or supple- 
mented through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit for each differing situation. Instead 
of a fixed pattern based on Paul’s methods 
the modern foreign missionary should fol- 
low a flexible approach which is suited to 
the cultural conditions and guided by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The foreignness of the modern mission- 
ary is a major reason for the establishment 
of the indigenous church. Yet this foreign- 
ness of the missionary is also a major bar- 
rier hindering the rapid establishment of 





10 Hendrik Kraemer, The Communication of 
the Christian Faith (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956), p. 38. 
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an indigenous church. The missionary’s 
foreignness slows down the intelligible 
communication of the gospel, thus hinder- 
ing the development of a solid indigenous 
church. Eugene Nida has observed: 

We must not assume that the re- 
sults of missionary work can always 
be easily predicted by the application 
of neat formulae, for the work of the 
Spirit of God is not controlled by or 
directly proportionate to our formula- 
tions of proper missionary principles 
and practices. However, close exami- 
nation of successful missionary work 
inevitably reveals the correspondingly 
effective manner in which the mis- 
sionaries were able to identify them- 
selves with the people — “all things 
to all men” — and communicate their 
message in terms which have meaning 
for the lives of the people. Converse 
ly, where missionary work has been 
singularly unsuccessful, one will al- 
ways find a failure to resolve the mis- 
sionary’s two great problems: identi- 
fication and communication.” 

It is precisely these two great missionary 
problems of identification and communica- 
tion that the apostle Paul did not have, 
at least not nearly to the extent which the 
typical modern foreign missionary experi- 
ences. 

Paul’s message can and should and must 
be “ours”; but his methods were tailored 
to his times. So must our missionary meth- 
ods be tailored to our times and circum- 
stances through the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. 





11 Eugene A. Nida, Customs and Cultures 
(Harper and Brothers: New York, 1954), pp. 
250-251. 
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Lessons from an | 
“Unsuccessful” Missionary 


SURROUNDED as we are by the success 
mentality of our culture, it seems pre- 
sumptuous to claim to learn anything 
from an unsuccessful missionary. How- 
ever, missionaries today have enough in 
common with him to make the lessons 
learned from his failure relevant to our 
life and work. 


This “unsuccessful” missionary about 
whom I write was exceptionally well- 
trained and thoroughly dedicated to his 
task. His life was an example of self- 
sacrifice as he went from his homeland 
to the Indians in America. However, he 
was never able to make real contact with 
the people he had gone to teach, and it 
was doubtful whether he really wanted 
to work with them after he met them. 
He did serve, nevertheless, as a parish 
priest among his own people who lived 
there as settlers, but he soon found that 
his inflexible approach made several ene- 
mies. Through one particular dispute in 
his parish he became involved with the 
civil authorities and was forced to hastily 
leave the colony. His return home 
marked the end of an unsuccessful two- 
year term as a foreign missionary. The 
missionary’s name was John Wesley, and 
he has left us a record of his work and 
thoughts in his Journal, from which I 
shall quote. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Wesley’s Missionary Motive 


On October 14, 1735, Wesley wrote, 
“Our end in leaving our native country 
was not to avoid want, (God having given 
us plenty of temporal blessings,) not 
to gain the dung or dross of riches or 
honor; but singly this,—to save our 
souls; to live wholly to the glory of God.” 
His purpose then for going as a mission- 
ary was to save his own soul. At least 
Wesley was honest enough not to try to 
pretend that his motives were entirely 
altruistic. He knew well the admonition 
of Paul to “work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling” (Philippians 
2: 12b), and what better way could he 
work out his own salvation than by going 
out as a foreign missionary? 

At this point in life Wesley had a 
very legalistic approach to Christianity 
which manifested itself in a very thorough, 
although subtle, scheme of salvation by 
works. By tremendous inner determina- 
tion and drive he built a life of morality 
and service that would rival that of Paul. 
His discipline of body, mind, and spirit 
left nothing to be desired. No doubt, he 
even looked upon his ordination as another 
merit to his favor in the eyes of God. 
Now comes the final’ good work — going 
to Georgia as a missionary to the heathen 
Indians; and I think we miss the full 
significance of his going if we do not see 
this as a part of his whole plan of salva- 
tion. 

It is easy to condemn Wesley but it is 
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another thing to be as candid about our 
own motives as we have been about his. 
What is our motivation for being a mis- 
sionary? Are we honest enough with our- 
selves to be willing to admit that a part 
of our motivation is “to save our own 
souls,” or to accumulate more merit in 
our struggle to justify ourselves? Our 
temptation becomes all the greater because 
of the excessive praise of Christians in 
America who feel that missionary service 
is in some way above and beyond the 
call of duty. We must not take too 
seriously their talk about our sacrifices. 
It is easy for us to think, “How could 
God help rewarding a sacrificial foreign 
missionary like me?” Is my missionary 
service another good work to assure my 
salvation? A more basic question is this: 
Is my mission centered in me, or is it 
centered in God? Have I learned what 
Wesley only later learned, that my salva- 
tion is by faith and trust alone and that 
anything I do (especially mission work) 
must be done in a spirit of grateful love, 
but with the understanding that it adds 
no stars to my crown? 

The second part of Wesley’s purpose 
for being a missionary was “to live wholly 
to the glory of God.” A higher motive 
one could not find! But we must always 
define what “wholly” means in terms of 
specific applications in daily life. It is 
much easier “to live wholly to the glory 
of God” in the abstract than in the ex- 
tremely trying concrete situations as Wes- 
ley himself found out. One example, that 
of Wesley’s own experiences with the 
Indians, will suffice. 


Frustration and 
Disillusionment 


In the first place, Wesley went to 
Georgia with more zeal than knowledge 
about the Indians. He was a child of his 
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time and held some unrealistic attitudes 
about them. (A study of anthropology 
as a part of his “orientation” would have 
been a great help!) He thought of the 
Indians as the noble savages so close to 
nature and so close to God's original crea- 
tion. Here was true humanity uncon- 
taminated by civilization. He felt they 
were Christians in spirit and had only 
to be told of Christ to accept him in 
name as well. He expected them to be 
waiting with open arms for the white- 
skinned bearer of glad tidings. The fact 
was, however, that none of the Indians 
were waiting with open arms and he never 
did find the noble savage he had gone to 
teach. Naturally, to find such a different 
situation was disappointing and disillusion- 
ing for him. He writes in his Journal for 
October 7, 173'7, “I consulted my friends, 
whether God did not call me to return 
to England?” (What missionary, when 
discouraged, has not seriously questioned 
whether God isn’t calling him to pack 
up and take a ship for home as fast as 
possible!) “The reason for which I had 
left it had now no force; there being no 
possibility, as yet, of instructing the In- 
dians; neither had I, as yet, found or 
heard of any Indians on the continent of 
America who had the least desire of being 
instructed.” Wesley’s failure in Georgia 
was in part because his purpose to live 
wholly to the glory of God was not ap- 
plicable to the everyday frustrations and 
disappointments of his work among the 
Indians. 


The same searching question is put to 
our dedication as missionaries to live 
wholly to the glory of God. Can our 
purpose stand the weight of daily disap- 
pointing and disillusioning experiences? 
Can we work patiently and quietly when 
the people to whom we go do not seem 
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to be waiting with open arms? Can we 
have the people ignore us and our mes- 
sage, or not ever seem to take us seriously 
and still continue faithfully to live wholly 
to the glory of God? 

Often we have an idealized picture of 
the Christians and churches in other 
lands. Can we continue to serve in a 
church that doesn’t live up to our 
idealized picture or whose leaders are not 
what we had thought they would be? 
Every missionary is dedicated to God, 
but it is only in the grind of our daily 
work that the depth of dedication and 
commitment will manifest itself. It is not 
simply a matter of intention, for each 
missionary intends to live wholly to the 
glory of God, but rather a matter of 
one’s inner strength and maturity. Like 
Wesley, our inner foundation will not 
be shown up until we confront the in- 
evitable disappointments of our work. 


Spiritual Vacuum 


As we have just intimated, the main 
reason for Wesley’s failure was his lack 
of a vital personal experience of the 
constant and saving presence of Christ 
in his life—the sine qua non of any 
Christian missionary. On February 7, 
1736, Wesley wrote, “Mr. Oglethorpe 
returned from Savannah with Mr. Span- 
genberg, one of the Pastors of the Ger- 
mans. I soon found what spirit he was 
of; and asked his advice with regard to 
my own conduct. He said, “My brother, 
I must first ask you one or two questions. 
Have you the witness within yourself? 
Does the Spirit of God bear witness with 
your spirit, that you are a child of God?’ 
I was surprised, and knew not what to 
answer. He observed it, and asked, ‘Do 
you know Jesus Christ?’ I paused and 
said, ‘I know he is the Saviour of the 
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world.’ “True’, replied he; ‘but do you 
know he has saved you?’ I answered, ‘I 
hope he has died to save me.’ He only 
added, ‘Do you know yourself?’ I said, 
‘IT do.” But I fear they were vain words.” 
As Wesley’s life and work showed, often 
the difference between an unsuccessful 
and a successful missionary is the dif- 
ference between one who knows Christ 
is the Savior of the world and one who 
knows for himself that Christ is his own 
Savior. 


On January 24, 1738, while on board 
ship returning from America, Wesley 
wrote, “I went to America, to convert 
the Indians; but O! who shall convert 
me? who, what is he that will deliver 
me from this evil heart of unbelief? I 
have a fair summer religion. I can talk 
well; nay, and believe myself, while no 
danger is near: But let death look me 
in the face, and my spirit is troubled.” 
Five days later, on January 29, he wrote, 
“It is now two years and almost four 
months since I left my native country, in 
order to teach the Georgian Indians the 
nature of Christianity: But what have I 
learned myself in the mean time? Why, 
(what I the least of all suspected), that 
I who went to America to convert others, 
was never myself converted to God.” 
Wesley now comes to the root of the 
problem which was not basically with 
the Indians, but with Wesley himself. 
More than that, the problem was not 
one of outward circumstances, but of his 
own inner convictions and personal faith. 


Wesley continues to speak to and for 
missionaries today on this matter. How 
much of our work is weak and ineffective 
simply because of the lack of a living 
Christian experience within the heart of 
the missionary? We who go to give, still 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (8) Religion 


The Golden Bough, by Sir James Fra- 
ser. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. One volume, abridged edition, 
1951 (1922),) xvi plus 864 pp. Cloth, 
$3.95. Paper, 1960, $2.50. 


This is the only abridgement of the 
original twelve-volume set selected and 
edited by the author himself. Both the 
cloth-bound edition, reset and printed in 
1951 from new, easier-reading plates tak- 
ing over one hundred pages more than 
the old 1922 printing, and its paper-bound 
counterpart are exceptionally well priced 
for such an important classic as this fam- 
ous work on magic and religion. 


Religion in Primitive Culture. Part II 
of Primitive Culture by Sir Edward 
B. Tylor. Torch,? 1958, $1.95. 


Reviewed with Part I, The Origins of 
Culture,> this volume contains all the clas- 


1 Dates in parentheses refer to the copyright 
date or original publication date of reprinted 
works, if different from that of the paper-back 
printing. 

2 Previous installments in this series are: (1) 
General Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Jan.- 
Feb. 1960), pp. 45-48; (2) Anthropological 
Theory, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 1960), 
pp. 82-86; (3) Ethnology and Ethnography, 
Vol. 7, No. 3 (May-June 1960), pp. 133-137; 
(4) Linguistics, Vol. 7, No. 4 (July-Aug. 
1960), pp. 185-188; (5) Evolution and Dar- 
win, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Sept.-Oct. 1960), pp. 
227-234; (6) Race, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1961), pp. 39-44; and (7) Prehistoric Ar- 
cheology and Primitive Art, Vol. 8, No. 2 
(March-April 1961), pp. 87-92. 

Symbols of publishers referred to in this sec- 
tion are as follows: 
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sic chapters on “animism” first published 
in 1871. This printing contains Tylor’s 
own Preface to the second edition of 1873, 
and an Introduction to the Torchbook edi- 
tion by Paul Radin. 


Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. 
Nida and William A. Smalley. FP, 
1959, 90c. 


The most up-to-date treatment of ani- 
mism in print, this volume, reviewed pre- 
viously,* is missionary-oriented as well as 
anthropologically sound, providing a val- 
uable and fresh treatment of a subject long 
abused in the literature on comparative re- 
ligions. 


Primitive Religion: Its Nature and Or- 
igin, by Paul Radin. Dov, 1957 
(1937), $1.85. Primitive Man as Phi- 
losopher, by Paul Radin. Dov, 1957 
(1927), $2.00. 





Anch: Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Dov: Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 

FP: Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pen: Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Torch: Harper Torchbooks, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

UL: Universal Library, Grosset and Dunlap, 
Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 

Vin: Vintage Books, Inc., Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


3 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1960), p. 47. 

4 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 6 
(Nov.-Dec. 1959), p. 282-283, 
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These two attractively bound books are, 
first of all, a credit to their publisher not 
only in cover design but in binding, paper, 
and print as well. 

Primitive Religion is an unabridged re- 
publication of the first edition, with a new 
Preface by the author. Primitive Man as 
Philosopher, while containing no changes 
in the original text, includes a new intro- 
ductory chapter on “Methods of Ap- 
proach” in the study of aboriginal philoso- 
phies, and a valuable first-hand account of 
“An American Indian Religious and Phil- 
osophical Formulator” appended. The lat- 
ter is the narrative of one, John Rave, a 
Winnebago, concerning his conversion to 
and propagation of Peyotism in the 1890’s. 
A thorough analysis is included by Radin 
to whom the narrative was dictated in 
1911. . 

This now classic study of primitive 
thought was written at a time when it was 
still widely held that primitive man was 
not intellectually capable of producing a 
philosophical system of any rational con- 
sistency. As John Dewey pointed out in 
his Foreword to the book, 

Dr. Radin’s work is pioneering in 

quality; it introduces new perspectives 

in its assertion of the existence of a 

definite intellectual class, proportion- 

ate in numbers and influence to the 

“intellectual” is any civilized group, 

and one which is possessed of ideas 

upon most of the themes which have 
formed the staples of philosophical 
discussion. 

One would do well to read in conjunc- 
tion with this, The Mind of Primitive Man 
by Franz Boas, which, though not con- 
cerned to the same degree with the meta- 
physical, was written sixteen years earlier 
with the same sophistication as regards 
primitive intellectual capacities. 

Primitive Religion is obviously con- 
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July-Aug. 
cerned throughout with sometimes groping 
speculations after origins. Nevertheless, 
Radin has provided needed emphasis, with 
abundant illustration, upon the fact of re- 
ligion’s involvement and interpenetration 
with all other aspects of primitive life. If 
some of his interpretations are controver- 
sial, Radin’s analysis of religious experi- 
ence and formulations is stimulating, and 
frequently brilliant. 


Primitive Religion, by Robert H. Lo- 
wie. UL, 1952 (1948, 1924), $1.25. 


This is a reprinting of the 1948 Boni 
and Liveright edition which included a 
new Preface noting corrections and an- 
swers in response to critics of the original 
edition. The additions include sixteen 
pages of “Corrections and Addenda” and 
a new chapter, “Economics and Religion.” 


One of the pedagogical advantages of 
this work has been the “Synthetic Sketch- 
es” of four primitive religions, the Crow 
Indians, the Ekoi of West Africa, the Ba- 
kaua of New Guinea, and the Polynesian 
religion based on the peoples of Tonga, 
Hawaii, and New Zealand. 

Lowie wrote at a time when the theo- 
retical constructs of cultural evolutionism 
were under increasing censure by Amer- 
ican anthropologists, and this work is po- 
lemical to that extent. Nevertheless Lowie 
provides an excellent, psychologically ori- 
ented analysis of most aspects of the sub- 
ject which constitutes rewarding reading 
for layman and specialist alike. 


Magic, Science and Religion and Other 
Essays, by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Anch, 1955 (1948), 95c. 


“With respect to at least one pair of 
closely related subjects — religion and 
myth —” wrote Robert Redfield in his In- 
troduction, “the papers that are here re- 
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printed contain Malinowski’s clearest and 
best considered formulations.” 


These lucid essays constitute some of the 
most instructive reading in the field of 
primitive religion. Included are the_ five 
chapters comparing “Magic, Science and 
Religion,” originally published in 1925, 
“Myth in Primitive Psychology,” pub- 
lished the following year, and “Baloma; 
the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand 
Islands,” which represents a more techni- 
cal piece of analysis, originally published 
in 1916. 


Malinowski’s perceptive field work plus 
his ability to portray his subject for the 
reader with so much richness and depth, 
makes this a rewarding reading experience. 


Witchcraft, by 
Pen, 1958, 85c. 


Written by a noted authority on West 
African religion, this study devotes eight 
chapters to a history and interpretation of 
witchcraft in Europe, one chapter to 
“Witchcraft in the Bible and the Near 
East,” and eight chapters to African 
witchcraft today. Of particular interest is 
the author's attention throughout the book 
to the functions of witchcraft within var- 
ious cultural contexts, especially his chap- 
ter on “The Social Setting of Witchcraft.” 
A most instructive volume, as are many 
in this group, for those who are seeking to 
cope with the baffling array of socio-re- 
ligious problems which so regularly pre- 
sent themselves in culture-contact situa- 
tions. 


Geoffrey Parrinder. 


Anthropology of Folk Religion, edited 
by Charles Leslie. Vin, 1960, $1.65. 


One of the most welcome volumes in 
this category is this little anthology in 
which Leslie has brought together “essays 
and selections from monographs in which 
distinguished members of the profession re- 
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port their own field observations.” As 
Introduction, the editor describes “the 
role of field research in the anthropolo- 
gy of folk religion” and provides an 
analysis of several anthropological anal- 
yses of religion. 

Included in the volume are nine selec- 
tions divided into four regional groups, 
Africa, India, the South Pacific, and the 
New World. Each is preceeded by an 
outline map locating the peoples treated, 
plus a page or two about each author. 

The first selection is a reprinting of the 
little book by Meyer Fortes, Oedipus and 
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Job in West African Religion.5 The sec- 
ond, “A Selection from Nuer Religion” 
by E. E. Evans-Pritchard, of some forty- 
five pages. 

The selections on India are by Milton 
Singer, “The Great Tradition in Hinduism 
in the City of Madras”; McKim Marriott, 
“Little Communities in an Indigenous Civ- 
ilization” from his Village India; and Dav- 
id G. Mandelbaum, “Social Trends and 
Personal Pressures” from the Spier, Hal- 
lowell and Newman, Sapir memorial vol- 
ume. 

The South Pacific is represented by 
Gregory Bateson and Raymond Firth. The 
former contributes “A Selection from 


5 Reviewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. '7, No. 2 (March-April 1960), pp. 93-94. 
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Naven,” a classic study of the Iatmul of 
the Sepik River region of New Guinea; 
the latter, “The Fate of the Soul,” a study 
of an elaborate Polynesian ceremonial cy- 
cle based upon his work among the Ti- 
kopia. 

The concluding section includes a selec- 
tion from The Folk Culture of Yucatan by 
Robert Redfield, to whose memory this 
anthology is dedicated. “A Selection from 
Voodoo in Haiti” by Alfred Métraux is 
the final selection, taken from his volume 
of that name published in 1959. 

A “Selected Bibliography of Folk Re- 


ligion” and index complete this surprising- 


ly compact “readably” bound volume 
which packs into 450 pages such rich fare. 
It might not be out of place to suggest that 
Leslie and Vintage get together on The 
Anthropology of Folk Religion, Volumes 
II, III, or IV to include in like format, say, 
a volume of more detailed studies in just 
one major culture area, or a volume on 
outstanding selections from the literature 
on religious manifestations such as sha- 
manism or magic; and a volume could 
easily be devoted to messianic and syncre- 
tistic cults alone. Lessa and Vogt’s mag- 
nificent volume still did not tap all the 
important works of limited availability. 





need to receive. We who go to tell, still 
need to hear. We who go to call others 
to be converted, need to be converted 
ourselves. The foundation of all Christian 
work and witness, especially missionary 
service, is the person’s vital faith in Christ. 
As witnesses, we can only witness to what 
we have seen and heard in and for our- 
selves. 





Lessons from an “Unsuccessful” Missionary 
(Continued from page 188) 





When Wesley did become a successful 
witness and missionary throughout the 
British Isles, it was primarily because he 
had experienced in his own heart what 
before he had only heard and talked 
about. If success evades us as missionaries, 
let us look first at the condition of our 
own heart and see if we are trying to 
witness to someone we have not yet met. 
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